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The Contest Between Freedom and Despotism 


Address by Secretary Dulles * 


Your organization has as its purpose to develop 
internationally “intelligent, aggressive and serv- 
iceable citizenship.” Therefore, you must, I 
know, be deeply interested in the contest now going 
on between freedom and despotism. 

It is, of course, nothing new that despotism and 
freedom should be combating each other. That 
has been going on since the dawn of history. 
But today that contest has the magnitude and in- 
tensity which are characteristic of our time. 

The forces of despotism are more highly organ- 
ized that ever before. Already they control one- 
third of the entire human race, and they openly 
proclaim their ambition to extend their system 
throughout the world. 

So far, their gains have come through the use 
of violence, or the threat of violence. During the 
Stalin era, 15 nations, in whole or in large part, 
were forcibly subjected to Soviet Communist do- 
minion. But the free nations became aroused to 
the danger. They built up their deterrent power 
and joined in measures of collective defense. It 
was no longer possible for Soviet communism to 
pick up nations one by one. 

So the Soviet rulers now say that they will re- 
nounce the use of violence. But they say that 
they still expect their system to win its way in the 
world because, they say, it is so good that all will 
want it. 

We welcome and shall encourage these develop- 
ments. But it would be foolhardy to assume that 
danger is past and that we can abandon the 
mutual-security policies which have frustrated the 
old Soviet tactics. The Soviet rulers retain 
capabilities which enable them quickly to revert 


*Made before the 41st annual convention of Kiwanis 
International at San Francisco, Calif., on June 21 (press 
release 345 dated June 20). 
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to their old policies of violence and attempted 
coercion, and they would surely be tempted to do 
so if ever the free nations abandoned their policy 
of standing together. For violence is the classic 
and natural tactic of Soviet communism as taught 
not merely by Stalin but by Lenin. 

Soviet industries are working at top speed to 
develop ever more potent atomic and nuclear 
weapons. Their nuclear experiments are being 
multiplied. They work unceasingly to increase 
the means for the delivery of new weapons by 
means of bombers, intercontinental rockets, and 
submarines. 

They are also developing new techniques of in- 
direct aggression. They are, for example, striv- 
ing to introduce their agents into other countries— 
persons who are technicians but also part of the 
political apparatus of international communism. 
And they try to ensnare needy countries with eco- 
nomic lures. Thus they prepare the possibility 
of subverting” other governments, irrespective of 
the will, or even knowledge, of the peoples con- 
cerned. 

It is therefore vital that the free nations should 
maintain their guard and their peace insurance 
policies, including in our case the mutual security 
program now pending in Congress. 

At the same time we confidently take up the 
challenge of the Soviet Communists to compare 
our systems. 


Communism Not Accepted Voluntarily 


First of all we ask: If communism is so good 
that, as its leaders say, others will freely accept it 
on its merits, why not give the first chance to those 
who know it best? The Russian people have now 
had 39 years within which to appraise the merits 
of the Soviet Communist system. The peoples of 
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Eastern Furope have had a decade or more to ap- 
praise that system. If communism can win on its 
merits, under conditions of genuine freedom of 
choice, why do not its proponents demonstrate that 
where communism now prevails? 

The Soviet rulers last July at the “summit” 
pledged themselves to let the German people have 
free elections. Seventeen million of those Ger- 
mans know communism at firsthand, and most of 
the others have had eyewitness reports. Why 
does the Soviet Government now say, as it said at 
Geneva last November and still repeats, that it 
will not permit the promised free elections because 
it fears the German people would turn away from 
the so-called “social gains” that the Communist 
regime has imposed on East Germany ? 

Are not the free peoples entitled to presume 
that there is something basically wrong about a 
system that has never been accepted voiuntarily 
by any people and that the Soviet rulers are un- 
willing to submit to the verdict of the peoples who 
know it best ? 
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Short-Range Advantages of Dictatorship 


Let us, however, not reason solely on the basis 
of this presumption, however reasonable. Let us 
look more closely at the Soviet system. 

Of course, dictatorship seems to offer some short- 
range advantages. It permits of opportunism. 
It makes possible a flexibility of action which is 
denied to democratically based governments. 
Despots can go in one direction one day and then 
in another direction the next day without need 
to explain or to justify their zigs and zags. They 
are not bound by parliamentary directives or 
budgets. They can channel the education of their 
people in accordance with the dictates of expedi- 
ency, and they can compel persons of their choice 
to perform governmental tasks at home and 
abroad. Also, Communist dictatorships, being 
atheistic and materialistic, can and do treat hu- 
man labor as a commodity to be used for the 
glorification of the state. 

Through such powers dictators can do some 
things that cannot be done by governments which 
derive their powers from the consent of the 
governed. 

Many of the despotic societies of the past have 
created notable monuments—pyramids, coliseums, 
palaces, and temples—built by slave labor to 
glorify kings and potentates who personified the 
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state. The Soviet State has comparable achieve- 
ments to its credit. By the ruthless use of forced 
labor, the dictators have created modern monu- 
ments in the form of industrial plants, power de- 
velopments, and the like. They have subjected 
their economy to a forced and unbalanced growth 
and, with the help of natural resources and a tem- 
perate climate, attained a rapid rate of industrial- 
ization and a rapid increase of technical training. 

All of this is featured in the Soviet Communist 
propaganda. 

However, there is another side of the picture. 


Recent Khrushchev Speech 


I shall not attempt here to catalog all of the 
many evils of Soviet Communist despotism. I 
do wish, however, to call attention to the revela- 
tions recently made by Mr. Khrushchev, the pres- 
ent head of the Soviet Communist Party, in his 
initially secret speech before the 20th Party Con- 
gress of the Soviet Communist Party? It is the 
most damning indictment of despotism ever made 
by a despot. It should of itself be sufficient to 
make all free peoples shun that type of despotism 
as they would shun a plague. 

Khrushchev, understandably, tried to keep his 
speech secret. He said: “We cannot let this mat- 
ter get out of the Party, especially not to the press. 

. We should not give ammunition to the 
enemy; we should not wash our dirty linen before 
their eyes.” 

Mr. Khrushchev’s address has now become 
known. Itshould be read and studied throughout 
the world. 

What did Mr. Khrushchev say? He said that 
the man who for many years headed the Soviet 
Communist Party and Soviet State, who was por- 
trayed as a demigod and whose writings were 
treated as authoritative by international com- 
munism the world over, was, as regards doctrine, 
a “deviationist”; was, as head of state, so blind 
to the dangers to his nation as to be almost a 
traitor; and was, as a human being, so brutal and 
sadistic in character as to rival one of the most 
evil of the Roman Emperors, Caligula. Further- 

more—and this is the main point—Mr. Khrush- 
chev exposes the inability of the Soviet Commu- 
nist system to liquidate its own evil leadership, 


* For excerpts from Khrushchev speech, see Cong. Rec. 
of June 4, 1956, p. 8465. 
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because it was the evil leader who had the supreme 
power to liquidate others. 

Let me give you a few of the highlights of 
Khrushchev’s long speech. 

Mr. Khrushchev, after recalling some of Stalin’s 
writings, says, “This is, of course, a clear deviation 
from Marxism-Leninism, a clear debasing and be- 
littling of the role of the Party.” 

Mr. Khrushchev says that prior to Hitler’s at- 
tack on Russia Stalin was amply warned but that, 
“Despite these particularly grave warnings the 
necessary steps were not taken to prepare the coun- 
try properly for defense and to prevent it from 
being caught unawares.” 

Mr. Khrushchev says that the fear of Stalin was 
such that those who had the business of gathering 
and assessing information did so with trepidation 
lest what they reported would anger Stalin and 
jeopardize their own lives. He says: “Because 
the leadership was conditioned against such in- 
formation, such data was dispatched with fear 
and assessed with reservation.” 

He alleges that Stalin, to satisfy his sadistic 
lusts, constantly invoked torture to procure false 
confessions, which were then made the basis of 
judicial murder. He directed “long tortures” and 
habitually himself “called the investigative judge, 
gave him instructions, advised him on which in- 
vestigative methods should be used; these methods 
were simple—beat, beat and, once again, beat.” 
Mr. Khrushchev recites incident after incident of 
the application of these tortures. 


No Safeguards Against Abuse 

Mr. Khrushchev’s speech portrays a loathsome 
scene. The speech cannot be read without horror 
and revulsion. But we must not stop at that in- 
stinctive emotional reaction. We must go on to 
ask the basic question: Why was not this situation 
unmasked during Stalin’s life, or indeed not until 
3 years after Stalin died ? 

Mr. Khrushchev attempts to give the reason. 
He points to Beria as Stalin’s principal agent for 
torture and murder and says: 

“The question arises why Beria, who had liqui- 
dated tens of thousands of Party and Soviet work- 
ers, Was not unmasked during Stalin’s life. He 
was not unmasked earlier because he had utilized 
very skillfully Stalin’s weaknesses; feeding him 
with suspicions, he assisted Stalin in everything 
and acted with his support.” 
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In short, the Soviet Communist system provides 
no safeguards against even such extreme abuses 
as those that Mr. Khrushchev recounts. There 
are no checks and balances. The system is, as 
even Lenin said, one of “unlimited power, based 
on force and not on law.” It operates in the dark. 
It provides no dependable method of changing 
the ruler. When there is misrule, only death or 
violence can assure the end of that misrule, and 
even that is no assurance, for Beria, whom Mr. 
Khrushchev calls even worse than Stalin, would 
probably have succeeded Stalin had not Beria been 
violently liquidated in the post-Stalin contest for 
power. 

The principal political figures in Russia today 
were all intimates of Stalin. They knew full well 
what was going on. Khrushchev and Bulganin 
were Stalin’s close collaborators and indeed the 
beneficiaries of his purges within the party. And 
today they must admit that, once their system is 
fastened upon a country, there are no means to 
prevent the grossest abuses. 

Also, it is to be observed that, while the Soviet 
Communist leaders now privately discuss Stalin’s 
crimes and seek publicly to disassociate themselves 
from Stalin and while they show some signs of 
hoping to avoid a repetition of his misrule, not 
even this much gain is registered by the Chinese 
Communist Party, which seeks to extend its sys- 
tem in Asia. Its leaders have been the most dedi- 
cated imitators of Stalin. Mao Tse-tung, writing 
of Stalin after his death, said: “We rallied around 
him, ceaselessly asked his advice, and constantly 
drew ideological strength from his works.” The 
Chinese Communist representative to the 20th 
Party Congress in Moscow, where Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s address was made, applauded “the firmness 
and invincibility of the Soviet Communist Party 
created by Jenin and reared by Stalin.” 

The Chinese Communists have, indeed, sought 
to outdo Stalin in brutality. And while the 
Soviet successors to Stalin at least profess to have 
renounced the .3e of force in international affairs, 
the Chinese Communists still refuse this. We 
have been, and are, patiently trying to get them to 
make a meaningful renunciation of force, particu- 
larly in the Taiwan (Formosa) area, but so far 
without success. 

Thus we see revealed the system which Messrs. 
Bulganin and Khrushchev say they hope the free 
peoples of the world will voluntarily accept. It 
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is a system which again proves Lord Acton’s dic- 
tum that “Power tends to corrupt; absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.” It is a system of inevitable 
abuses which provides no dependable means for 
the correction of those abuses. 


Peaceful Evolution in Free Society 


As against that system stands the system of the 
free societies, where government rests on the 
knowledge and consent of the governed and is 
changed when the governed so desire. The 
Soviet Communists’ principal indictment of these 
societies is that they are reactionary, status quo 
societies. But what is the record ? 

It is the good custom of the free societies to in- 
dulge in self-criticism and to expose their deficien- 
cies. But occasionally it is profitable to pause 
and take stock of the immense changes for good 
that are accomplished by representative govern- 
ments. This is the more necessary because peace- 
ful change rarely attracts as much attention as 
change that is wrought by violence. 

So, let us look at the peaceful evolution which 
has occurred within our American society since 
1917 when the “revolutionary” Bolsheviks took 
over in Russia. 

Our free society derives its principal momentum 
from its religious character. Our American peo- 
ple believe in the spiritual nature of man and in 
the human dignity which results from the fact 
that man has his origin and destiny in God. 

Such beliefs provide a constant and powerful 
compulsion toward peaceful change toward a 
better world. 

Within the period of years of which I speak, 
the specific changes have been immense. 

Women have been relieved of the many disa- 
bilities that were for centuries their lot and have 
now gained a political, economic, and social status 
totally different from that of 40 years ago. 

face discrimination, while not yet wholly elim- 
inated, is rapidly diminishing. The present bears 
no resemblance to the conditions of 40 years ago. 

There has been growing protection of health. 
Infant mortality has been reduced by 75 percent. 
Many dread diseases are being eradicated. 

Science is performing miracles. It was free- 
world scientists who first cracked the atom and 
opened up vast new possibilities of advancement 
These possibili- 
ties are being spread throughout the world by in- 


in economic and medical] fields. 
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ternational agreements, and we look forward to 
the early formation of an international atomic 
energy agency, pursuant to President Eisenhow- 
er’s atois-for-peace proposal to the United 
Nations. 

National productivity has about tripled in 40 
years. 

Working men and women are living a good life. 
They have higher wages, shorter hours, greater 
job security and retirement plans. Wages are up 
and hours of labor down. In 1916 the average 
factory wage, in 1955 dollars, was about $32 for a 
49-hour week. Today the $32 has gone up to $76— 
and the 49 working hours have gone down to-41. 
The spread between the average wage of factory 
workers and of executives is less in the United 
States than in the Soviet Union. 

Not only have living standards risen sharply 
during the last 40 years, but the lower income 
groups have gained relatively the most. 

During recent years the income, before taxes, of 
the upper fifth of our families increased by 33 per- 
cent, while the income of the lowest fifth increased 
by 125 percent. Furthermore, income taxes and 
inheritance taxes, almost negligible 40 years ago, 
now take largely from the upper income groups 
for the general welfare. This further increases 
the relatively greater share of the lower income 
groups. 

Property ownership, limited in 1917, is today 
widely diffused. Over 8 million individuals own 
shares of American business companies. Over 22 
million families now own their homes, compared 
to 7 million 40 years ago. 

Educational facilities are greatly expanded even 
in terms of higher education. Today 3” nercent 
of young people between the ages of 18 ax.. 21 are 
enrolled in educational institutions, as against 8 
percent in 1920. 

All these, and many more advances, have come 
about under our free society. 

In the international field, a vast change also has 
come about. Much progress has been made toward 
developing conditions of collective security. This 
is the enlightened way. Mature societies fight 
crime with a collective police system, fight fire 
with a collective fire department, and fight disease 
with public health services. ‘This same principle 
of collective effort is now emerging internation- 
ally. The free nations have been its sponsors, both 
in terms of the United Nations and in terms of 
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collective security treaties. The United States 
now has such treaties with 42 other nations. 
These developments apply the great moral prin- 
ciple that we are “every one members one of 
another.” 

Similarly, the principle of human dignity has 
been applied to the colonial problem. During a 
period when international communism was forci- 
bly extending its dominion over more than 650 mil- 
lion alien people, and destroying or truncating the 
independence of some 15 nations, free nations were 
according independence to 17 new nations with 
aggregate populations of around 650 million. 
Thus we have the most dramatic contrast between 
the dynamic liberalism of free societies and the 
brutal reactionism of those who glorify physical 
power. 

So, whether we look at the domestic scene or at 
the international scene, we see the immense and 
benign changes wrought by the processes of free- 
dom. 


Demonstrating the Liberalizing Influence of Freedom 


But we dare not be complacent and feel that our 
past automatically assures our future. It is es- 
sential that the dynamic and liberalizing influence 
of freedom should constantly be made apparent, 
both by word and by deed. 

In any contest with despotism, the free societies 
are under certain seeming disadvantages. They 
expose their deficiencies, whereas despotisms ha- 
bitually hide their deficiencies. Thus free societies 
often appear worse than they are and despotic 
societies for a time may appear better than they 
are. 

It is not often that despotism can be publicly 
unmasked, as by the publication of Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s speech. To overcome this ability of despot- 
ism to mask itself, the free societies must make 
clear, so that none can doubt, their own constant 
dedication to liberal principles of peaceful change. 

It is not enough to prove that despotism is bad. 
It is equally necessary to go on and on proving 
that freedom is good. 

Unless the free peoples do that, despotism will 
gain, if only because peoples in need, such as those 
of the newly developing countries, can readily be 
tempted by what seems a prospect of rapid eco- 
nomic change, which is the specialty of the Soviet 
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That is the great mission to which the free 
nations are dedicated. If we can continue to show 
freedom as a dynamic liberalizing force, then we 
need not fear the results of the peaceful competi- 
tion which the Soviet rulers profess to offer. 
More than that, we can hope that the forces now 
at work within the Soviet Union and within the 
captive countries will require that those who rule 
shall increasingly conform to principles of free- 
dom. This means that they shall increasingly 
recognize the dignity of the human individual, 
shall increasingly satisfy the aspirations of the 
people, and shall increasingly be themselves sub- 
ject to peaceful change by the will of the governed. 
Thus will come about the beginning of a world- 
wide era of true liberalism. 

That possibility is now clearly visible for the 
first time in many years. That possibility should 
spur us on to increased effort. For now we can 
be confident that it may be possible for our genera- 
tion to share in building the kind of a world which 
we will be proud to bequeath to our children. 


Visit of Foreign Minister, Pineau 
of France 

Following is the text of a joint U.S.-French 
communique issued? on June 20 at the conclusion of 
the visit to Washington of Christian Pineau, 
Foreign Minister of France, together with re- 
marks by Deputy Under Secretary Robert Mur- 
phy on the occasion of M. Pineau’s arrival June 16. 


WELCOME BY MR. MURPHY 


Press release 330 dated June 16 

On behalf of the Secretary of State, it gives me 
great pleasure to welcome you and your party to 
Washington. The United States Government is 
honored by this visit. The Secretary as well as 
other high officials of our Government are looking 
forward to the discussions they will have with 
you. 

It is certain that your visit will further advance 
the mutual understanding, cooperation, and 
friendly relations already existing to such a high 
degree between France and the United States. 
The bonds which link together our two countries 


are historic and indivisible. French-American 
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friendship has been based on respect for individ- 
ual freedom and the dignity of man. This tra- 
ditional friendship, as you recently said so well, 
cannot be, under any pretext, brought into ques- 
tion, whatever may be the evolution of the world 
political situation. Our partnership today within 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is in a 
sense a symbol of these bonds and of those funda- 
mental freedoms to which the Western alliance 
is so firmly dedicated. 

Although this is not your first trip to the United 
States, it is nonetheless your first visit since assum- 
ing high office as Foreign Minister of France. 
We are gratified that you come to our Capital in 
this important role. We greet you as an old 
friend and hope your visit will bring to you the 
same satisfaction and pleasure that we feel in hav- 
ing you as our guest. I am confident that it will 
provide an opportunity for you to observe the 
high esteem in which Americans hold your 
country. 

The Secretary has asked me to convey to you his 
personal greetings and to express to you his regret 
that it is not possible for him to welcome you today 
to Washington in person. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


Press release 342 dated June 20 

The Foreign Minister of France, M. Christian 
Pineau, has today concluded his official visit to 
Washington as the guest of the United States 
Government. 

The visit provided a welcome opportunity for 
the Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, and 
other high officials of the United States Govern- 
ment to exchange views with Foreign Minister 
Pineau on various aspects of the international 
situation and to discuss specific matters of common 
interest. It also served to emphasize once more 
the profound and historic friendship between the 
American and French peoples and the cordial 
relations between the two Governments and to 
recall the common sacrifices of France and the 
United States in the cause of liberty. 

The French Foreign Minister reviewed with 
the Secretary of State his recent visit to Moscow 
with Premier Mollet. The Secretary of State 
noted with interest the exposition by the Foreign 
Minister of the significance of the developments 
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which are taking place in Eastern Europe. 
M. Pineau mentioned certain aspects of the prob- 
lem of commercial relations between East and 
West. 

They exchanged views regarding the letters 
recently addressed to their respective Govern- 
ments by Chairman Bulganin transmitting the 
Soviet Government’s statement of May 14 regard. 
ing its armed forces and they welcomed the con- 
sultations on this subject now taking place in the 
North Atlantic Council. 

The Secretary and Foreign Minister stressed the 
necessity of reaching, within the framework of 
the United Nations, agreement on a plan on dis- 
armament providing for the security of all par- 
ticipating states through an effective system of 
control. While recognizing the possible value of 
a reduction in conventional forces and armaments, 
the Secretary and Foreign Minister agreed that 
in light of modern military technology only a 
program which dealt with the atomic threat, by 
safeguarding the world against surprise attack, 
would serve to give to the peoples of the world real 
They agreed moreover that the carry- 
ing out of any extensive reduction in armed forces 
requires the concurrent solution of major prob- 
lems such as the reunification of Germany. 

The Foreign Minister and the Secretary re- 
affirmed the necessity of strengthening further the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, which re- 
mains the bulwark of Western security. They 
agreed upon the importance of extending the 
process of political consultation so as to harmonize 
the policies of the member nations with respect to 
the major objectives of the Treaty, and of improv- 
ing Nato cooperation in non-military fields. These 
matters are now under active examination by a 
committee of three Naro Foreign Ministers, who 
have the fullest support of the French and United 
States Governments. 

The Foreign Minister informed the Secretary 
of State of recent developments with regard to 
the problems of European integration. M. Pineau 
expressed the view that the decisions taken at the 
Conference of Venice to proceed with the drafting 
of treaties establishing Euratom and the Common 
Market, as well as the agreement at Luxembourg 
between France and Germany on the principles 
of the settlement of the Saar question, pave the 
way for European unification which is one of the 
main goals of French policy. 
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M. Pineau outlined the current situation in 
Algeria and the desire of the French Government 
to reach a liberal and just solution which should 
enable the European and Moslem populations to 
live and work together in peace and harmony. 
Secretary Dulles expressed the hope of the United 
States Government for the achievement of such 
a solution. 

The Secretary and the Foreign Minister ex- 
changed views on the Middle East and reaffirmed 
their intention to continue to search within the 
framework of the United Nations for a peaceful 
solution of existing problems in that area and in 
particular to support the efforts of the Secretary 
General in connection with the Palestine question. 

Finally, they reaffirmed the strong interest of 
the United States and France in contributing to 
welfare and economic development in the newly- 
developing areas of the world. In this connection 
M. Pineau elaborated on the proposals which he 
made on this subject to the North Atlantic Council 
in May, and which are now under continuing study 
and examination. 


United States and France Sign 
Atoms-for-Peace Agreement 


On June 20 the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Department of State (press release 
$41) announced that representatives of the United 
States and France had signed an agreement for 
cooperation in the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
covering an exchange of information on research 
and power reactors. The agreement also provides 
for the supply of fuel by the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission to its French counterpart. 

The agreement was signed on June 19 for the 
United States by Acting Chairman Willard P. 
Libby on behalf of the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and Acting Assistant Secretary C. Burke 
Elbrick for the Department of State, and for 
France by Ambassador Maurice Couve de 
Murville. 

The agreement will facilitate cooperation be- 
tween the two countries in the development of 
their respective national programs and represents 
a further step in President Eisenhower’s atoms- 
for-peace program. The terms of the agreement 
permit the exchange of unclassified information 
on the development, design, construction, opera- 
tion, and use of various types of research, experi- 
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mental-power, and power reactors. Further data 
will also be transmitted on health and safety prob- 
lems and the use of isotopes in industry, agricul- 
ture, medicine, and biological research. Subject 
to agreement by the two countries, specialized re- 
searvh facilities and reactor-materials testing 
facilities within France and the United States will 
be made available for mutual use. Provision is 
also made for collaboration between private 
organizations of the two countries. 

The United States has undertaken to provide 
France, subject to the conditions of the agreement, 
40 kilograms of contained U-235 in uranium en- 
riched up to a maximum of 20 percent U-235. 
Further, the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission may 
sell a portion of this enriched up to 90 percent for 
use in a materials testing reactor. Finally, the 
French Atomic Energy Commissariat may obtain 
gram quantities of plutonium and U-233 for ex- 
perimental projects. The agreement specified 
certain safeguards and controls necessary for 
possession and use of this fissionable material. 

The agreement looks forward to establishment 
of an international atomic energy agency and en- 
visages integration of the safeguards system into 
the control responsibilities of such an agency, 
should it come into being. Provision is also made 
for the event that an atomic energy community is 
created in Europe. 

Under the provisions of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, there must be a 30-day period during 
which the agreement lies before the Congress be- 
fore the agreement signed becomes effective. 


Supplementary Tax Convention 
With France 


Press release 348 dated June 22 

On June 22, 1956, Secretary Dulles and Maurice 
Couve de Murville, French Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, signed a convention between the United 
States and France supplementing the conventions 
of July 25, 1939,1 and October 18, 1946, relating to 
the avoidance of double taxation, as modified and 
supplemented by the protocol of May 17, 1948.? 

The supplementary convention modifies in cer- 
tain respects the conventions and protocols now in 
force between the two countries in order that the 


Treaty Series 988. 
2 Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1982. 








treaty provisions may deal more effectively with 
current problems involving double taxation. It 
adds a new article relating to reductions in tax 
rates on interest and dividends. It amends the 
existing treaty provisions relating to short-term 
movement of business and professional men from 
one country to another. It adds a new article re- 
lating to stamp or similar taxes on the transfer of 
securities and stock exchange transactions. It re- 
vises the existing provisions under which France 
undertakes to eliminate double taxation. It 
makes various changes in terminology to reflect 
changes made in the French income tax structure. 
It revises the existing territorial-extension provi- 
sions so as to make more flexible the procedure by 
which the operation of the treaty provisions may 
be extended to territories over which either Gov- 
ernment exercises jurisdiction with respect to in- 
ternational relations. 

Effective dates specified in the supplementary 
convention vary according to the character of the 
substantive provisions. The convention itself 
would be brought into force by the exchange of 
instruments of ratification. It will be necessary 
to transmit the convention to the Senate for advice 
and consent to ratification. A number of docu- 
ments furnished by the Department of the Treas- 
ury and containing comprehensive information re- 
garding the purpose and effects of the convention 
will be sent to the Senate with the convention and 
will be available in printed form upon publication 
of the Senate Executive document. 


Opening of SEATO Headquarters 
at Bangkok 


Following is the text of a statement issued by 
Ne cretary Dulles on June 23 ( press release BAT 
dated June 22) on the occasion of the formal 
opening of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 


tion headquarters at Bangkok on June 24. 


The formal opening of the Searo headquarters 
in Bangkok today marks another forward step in 
the development of the Organization. The action 
of the Government of Thailand in making avail- 
able facilities for this headquarters is particularly 
appreciated. 

The establishment of the Executive Secretariat 
and civilian international] staff in Bangkok will 
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greatly assist the work of the Council representa- 
tives, the Permanent Working Group, and other 
Searo bodies in all fields of cooperation under 
the treaty. In particular it will aid in strengthen- 
ing the security of the member states against armed 
aggression or subversion. Greater attention to 
economic and social progress is thus made possible, 

At the second annual meeting of the Serato 
Council of Foreign Ministers at Karachi last 
March, it was noted that Sraro had made a great 
contribution to the maintenance of peace in the 
area and had already brought increased stability 
not only to member countries but to the entire 
Southeast Asia and Southwest Pacific areas. 

The strengthened organization which now will 
serve the Seato Council representatives will en- 
able the governments to increase the effectiveness 
of their cooperation under the treaty and to carry 
out the individual national steps which are the 
basis of collective progress in Sraro. 

The United States looks forward to this broad- 
ening and strengthening of Sraro and believes 
that these heartening developments will give a new 
impetus to the efforts of Szaro members to safe- 
guard the peace and well-being of the area. 


Vice President Nixon 
To Visit Manila 


The White House announced on June 22 that 
Vice President Nixon, accompanied by Mrs. Nixon, 
would visit Manila in order to participate in cere- 
monies commemorating the 10th anniversary of 
Philippine independence on July 4. 

Mr. Nixon will attend not only as Vice Presi- 
dent but also as personal representative of the 
President. 

In making the announcement, James C. Hagerty, 
press secretary to the President, read to cor- 
respondents the following letter from President 
Magsaysay to the Vice President: 

July 4, 1956 wili mark the tenth anniversary of Philip- 
pine independence. In keeping with the historic sig- 
nificance of that occasion, and in grateful recollection of 
the role that America played in the event that it com- 
memorates, I take great pleasure in cordially inviting 
you and Mrs. Nixon to the anniversary ceremonies in 
Manila. 

J earnestly hope that you will find it possible to honor 
the occasion with your presence and join the Filipino 
people in a fitting observance of it. 
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United States Treaties: Recent Developments 


by Herman Phleger 
Legal Adviser? 


In the conduct of international affairs there is 
no more important or valuable instrument than 
the treaty. 

What the ordinary contract supplies in the field 
of domestic law as a basis for cooperation and as 
a source of mutual advantage is afforded in the 
international field by treaties between sovereign 
states. 

It is important to bear in mind that a treaty is a 
contract. As Alexander Hamilton pointed out in 
The Federalist? the power of making treaties 
relates neither to the execution of the subsisting laws, 
nor to the enaction of new ones; and still less to the 
exertion of the common strength. Its objects are con- 
tracts with foreign nations, which have the force of law, 
but derive it from the obligations of good faith. They 
are not rules prescribed by the sovereign to the subject, 
but agreements between sovereign and sovereign. 


The device of international contract by which 
nations reciprocally promise to exercise their 
sovereign powers in a particular way, or not to 
exercise them, affords such advantages and pos- 
sibilities for progress in international affairs that 
it has been availed of increasingly during the last 
50 years. Following the First World War, and in 
an even greater degree since World War II, multi- 
lateral treaties have been resorted to by nations 
as a means of agreeing on rules of conduct for 
their common observance. 


* Address made before the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion at Saranac, N. Y., on June 23 (press release 339 dated 
June 20). 

*The Federalist No. 75, at 557 (J. C. Hamilton ed., 
1864) ; see also Foster v. Nielson, 2 Pet. 2538, 318 (U. S. 
1829), 
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The Geneva Red Cross Convention of 1864,° 
the Postal Convention of 1874,* the Conventions 
of the Hague Conferences of 1899 and 1907,° the 
Covenant of the League of Nations in 1920,° and 
the Charter of the U.N. in 19457 illustrate how, 
progressively, the world community of nations has 
become more closely knit, more interdependent, 
and more given to the promotion of common in- 
terests by means of great international treaties. 


The Binding Effect of Treaties 

Of course, it is argued that the effect of bilateral 
or multilateral treaties as law among the nations 
It is pointed out that 
the absence of sanctions makes these agreements 


is greatly overemphasized. 


nothing more than the expression of intentions as 
to future conduct, the breach of which can bring 
upon the defaulter nothing beyond the moral con- 
demnation of the world for having broken its 
pledged word. 

But the sanction provided by world opinion is 
not to be lightly regarded and is indeed a power- 
ful force. In addition, the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, and the acceptance of 
its jurisdiction for various types of cases, do pro- 
vide facilities for the adjudication of disputes 


$22 Stat. 940, T. S. No. 377. 
*19 Stat. 577. 
532 Stat. 1779, 1803, 1827, and 36 Stat. 2199, 2241, 2259, 


Dae 
2277, 2310, 2832. 2351, 2371, 2396, 2415, 2439, T. S. Nos. 
392, 396, 403, & 46. 

63 Malloy, Treaties, Conventions, etc., 3336. 

759 Stat. 1031, T. S. No. 993. 
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under treaties and for appropriate redress of 
grievances. 

But the real sanction is the fact that no nation 
wishes to be regarded by the rest of the world 
community as not faithful to its agreements. 
Such a reputation would mean that other nations 
would not enter into treaty relations with it, thus 
depriving it of one of the principal means of pro- 
moting its national objectives in the sphere of 
international action. No nation wants to be re- 
garded as a treaty breaker. 

Indeed, a moral obligation sometimes proves 
to be a more compelling influence than is legal 
compulsion. ‘The desire to win and hold the good 
opinion of mankind by living up to high ideals 
and principles is a very powerful motive. Which 
reminds me of a story about the great Edmund 
Burke. 

Burke was notorious both for being an inveter- 
ate and unlucky gambler and for not paying his 
bills. Probably the latter was the result of the 
former. 

One day, Burke’s tailor met him on the street 
and, displaying Burke’s unpaid notes, pressed him 
for payment. He charged that everyone knew 
Burke paid his gambling debts, but why didn’t he 
pay his notes to his tailor? “Ah,” said Burke, 
“a gambling debt is a debt of honor, and I am 
an honorable man.” Whereupon the tailor took 
Burke’s notes and, tearing them up and throwing 
the pieces away, said, “Now your debt to me is a 
debt of honor.” And it is reported that Burke 
paid his tailor. 


Early Treaty Experience of the United States 


What has been the experience of the United 
States in the treaty field? What are its powers, 
its limitations, and its practice ? 

The first treaties made by the United States 
were concluded with France on February 6, 1778, 
during the Revolutionary War. One was a treaty 
of alliance,’ in which each of the parties agreed 
to “make all the efforts in its power against their 
common enemy,” Great Britain, and not to con- 
clude a peace without the formal consent of the 
other and “not to lay down their arms until the 
independence of the United States shall have been 
. . . assured.” 


*8 Stat. 6, T. S. No. 82. 
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The other treaty, concluded on the same day 
with France, was a treaty of amity and com- 
merce.® It is remarkably like similar treaties to- 
day. It contains, for example, a most-favored- 
nation clause with respect to commerce and 
navigation. 

These treaties were ratified by the Continental 
Congress even before the Articles of Confedera- 
tion became operative on July 9, 1778. 

The War of Independence closed with the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Peace with Great Britain on 
September 3, 1783.1° Articles IV and VI of this 
treaty contained stipulations in favor, respec- 
tively, of British creditors of American citizens, 
and of the former Loyalists. 

Although the Articles of Confederation en- 
trusted the treaty-making power to Congress," 
and this peace treaty had been ratified by Con- 
gress, fulfillment of the treaty promises were de- 
pendent upon the legislative action of the several 
States. 

The States paid little attention to the treaty pro- 
visions. Real and personal property and debts 
owing the British had been confiscated, and the 
courts had refused to enforce these provisions. 
Great Britain made repeated and increasingly 
sharp protests at this failure of the United States 
to live up to its treaty obligations. 

As a result, John Jay, then Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, induced Congress on April 
13, 1787, to adopt a resolution requesting the State 
legislatures to repeal all laws conflicting with the 
Treaty of Peace and to empower their courts to 
determine all suits arising from the treaty in ac- 
cordance with its provisions, “anything in the 
saidacts . . . tothe contrary notwithstanding.” * 
Only seven legislatures acted in accordance with 
this request of Congress.1* 

Note that this was in April of 1787. The Con- 
stitutional Convention was then in session. On 
the following September 17, the Constitution was 
signed. 

One of the reasons the Articles of Confedera- 
tion had proved inadequate, and one of the reasons 
the Constitutional Convention had been convened, 


°8 Stat. 12, T. S. No. 83. 

8 Stat. 80, T. S. No. 104. 

"10. S. C. XXIX (1952), articles VI and IX. 

12 Corwin, Annotated Constitution of the United States 
(1958) 415. 

8 bid. 
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was the inadequacy of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion with respect to treaties. Congress could make 
treaties, but they had to be carried into effect by 
action of the severa’ States. When a treaty was 
approved, Congress lacked authority to see that its 
provisions were complied with. Naturally, under 
these conditions foreign nations questioned the 
value of a treaty with the United States. 

Such was the background of treaty experience 
when the Constitutional Convention drafted the 
provisions regarding treaties. The provisions 
agreed upon reflect the intention of the framers to 
overcome the difficulties experienced under the 
Articles of Confederation. 

First, in article I, section 10, it was provided 
that “No State shall enter into any Treaty, Alli- 
ance or Confederation” and “No State shall, with- 
out the Consent of Congress . . . enter into any 
Agreement or Compact... with a foreign 
Power,” thus assuring against interference by the 
States in the treaty process. 

Then, it was provided in article II, section 2, 
that the President “shall have Power, by and with 
the Advice and Consent of the Senate, to make 
Treaties, provided two thirds of the Senators 
present concur.” This definitely placed the au- 
thority and responsibility for making treaties in 
the Chief Executive, with the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

Finally, article VI was drafted to provide: 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the United States 
which shall be made in Pursuance thereof; and all 
Treaties made, or which shall be made, under the Au- 
thority of the United States, shall be the supreme Law of 
the Land; and the Judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, any Thing in the Constitution or Laws of any 
State to the Contrary notwithstanding. 

Thus it was made clear that the provisions of a 
treaty, including treaties made before the adoption 
of the Constitution, were to be law of the land and 
to be controlling in the courts of the several States, 
even though their constitutions and laws might be 
to the contrary. 

This is the supremacy clause, and it was drafted 
for the specific purpose of changing the situation 
existing under the Articles of Confederation, 
where a State and its citizens were not bound to 
observe a treaty executed by the United States, 
unless they saw fit to do so. 

These were the means the drafters of the Consti- 
tution devised to make the treaties of the United 
States respected and sought abroad, by making 
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them binding and effective at home; to make it 
possible for the United States to make good on its 
international promises, promises given to secure 
reciprocal promises from other nations. 


Ware v. Hylton 


It was not long before these provisions were put 
to the test. Virginia had provided by statute that 
debts due a British subject would be discharged by 
payment into the Virginia Treasury. A British 
subject sued to recover on a debt, citing the 1783 
treaty with Great Britain as the basis of his claim. 
The defendant pleaded that the laws of Virginia 
had discharged the debt. The Supreme Court 
held in Ware v. Hylton * that the provision in the 
treaty overcame the law of Virginia and the 
British creditor was entitled to collect. 

So as early as 1796, nine years after the Con- 
stitution was signed, the Supreme Court held that 
treaties overcame State laws to the contrary and 
that this was so even in fields which under the 
Constitution were ordinarily reserved for State 
action and where power had not been delegated to 
the Federal Government apart from the treaty 
power. 

Thus, we see, the subjects of the treaty power 
are not confined to those over which Congress has 
been delegated a power of legislation, and in its 
foreign relations the United States is a unit. 

This principle has been repeatedly recognized 
over the years by decisions in State and Federal 
courts, including the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Yet, periodically, the question of State legisla- 
tion conflicting with treaties has continued to 
arise, and incidents and instances have occurred 
which would indicate that there is either an in- 
sufficient public understanding of the binding 
effect of treaties or a conscious intention of evad- 
ing or avoiding compliance with them. 


The San Francisco School Ordinance 

One such instance was in 1906, when the city of 
San Francisco, pursuant to the California State 
constitution, adopted an ordinance which pro- 
vided that Japanese children must be sent to the 
Oriental Public School and could not attend the 
regular public schools. 

Thereupon the Government of Japan made rep- 


“3 U.S. (3 Dall.) 199 (1796). 
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resentations to the United States Government that 
this violated its treaty of 1894 with the United 
States, which provided that the citizens of each 
party should enjoy in the territories of the other 
the same privileges and rights as the citizens of the 
most-favored nation. 

Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, made this 
matter the subject of his annual address as presi- 
dent of the American Society of International 
Law in 1907.%° This you will find rewarding read- 
ing. It contains a brilliant and comprehensive 
discussion of the treaty power and practice of the 
United States. In it, he concluded that, since the 
rights to be accorded aliens in the United States 
were a proper subject of treaty negotiation and 
since such rights may be given by treaty without 
regard to the laws of any State, it followed that 
no State could set up its laws as against the grant 
of aright to an alien by treaty. He concluded that 
the San Francisco ordinance must therefore give 
way before the treaty with Japan. 

Secretary Root pointed out that fortunately the 
validity of this reasoning had been recognized in 
California and the offending discrimination dis- 
continued. 

All this occurred almost 50 years before the 
present discussion over the treaty power arose. 
Those who are under the impression that this con- 
stitutional issue arose with the decision in Missouri 
v. Holland ™ should realize that it was raised and 
decided more than a hundred years earlier in Ware 
v. Hylton. 


Secretary Kellogg’s Observations 


At the annual meeting of the American Bar 
Association in 1913, its then president, and later 
Secretary of State of the United States, Frank B. 
Kellogg, devoted his annual address to the subject 
of the binding effect of treaties and the tendency 
of States to fail to observe them.* 

The particular occasion of the Kellogg remarks 
was the alien Jand laws which had recently been 
enacted by California and Arizona, and particu- 
larly a declaration by the legislature of California 
that its alien land law was intended to apply “not- 

* 29 Stat. 848, T.S. No. 192. 

* 1 Proceedings of the Awerican Society of International 
Law 43 (1907). 

7 252 U.S. 416 (1920). 

* 38 ABA Annual Reports 331 (1913). 
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withstanding any treaty provisions with the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

Mr. Kellogg pointed out that the treaty provi- 
sions of the Constitution were adopted “in the 
light of history and with the full knowledge of 
the condition of the treaty-making power, and of 
the violation of treaties by the states” and after 
“the widest discussion and deliberate consid- 
eration.” 

He further pointed out that 
while protecting the person and property of the citizen 
against the abuses of government, it gave to the central 
government the power to make treaties with foreign na- 
tions necessary to the preservation of the Union, to the 
extension of its commerce, to the protection of its citizens 
in foreign lands, and the right reciprocally to confer upon 
foreign citizens those privileges consistent with the laws 
and usages of nations; and lastly it established a Tri- 
bunal—the Federal judiciary—which was to preserve the 
constitutional guarantees of liberty, maintain the su- 
premacy of the Union, and enforce its laws and treaties. 

Mr. Kellogg observed that, while the power of 
the Federal Government to protect the citizens of 
foreign countries in our midst is plenary, “we 
have been shamefully negligent in many instances 
in giving this protection” and that as a result “the 
only recourse foreign nations have had, has been 
to demand indemnity . . . which this government 
has always recognized and paid.” 

He concluded: 

It is of the highest importance that our country... 
should be ever scrupulous in keeping its treaty obligations. 
They are as sacred as the private obligations which arise 
between man and man in the manifold duties and relations 
of life in organized society. They are of higher impor- 
tance ... because they lie at the very foundation of 
peace and good order. 


Current Challenges to Treaties 

The truth of the axiom that history repeats it- 
self appears to be proved by the fact that today 
we are facing another challenge to the treaty 
power of the Federal Government. 

On March 8 of this year the Governor of South 
Carolina approved a bill making it a crime for 
any person operating an establishment selling 
Japanese textile goods to fail to display on the 
doors of the establishment in letters at least 4 
inches high a sign reading “Japanese Textiles 
Sold Here.” 

A similar statute has now been enacted in Ala- 
bama, and one is pending before the legislature 


of Louisiana. 
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The purpose of these statutes is obvious. Those 
interested in textile manufacture in the United 
States, who are feeling the effect of competition 
with the Japanese product, have conceived this as 
a method of reducing or eliminating the purchase 
of competing Japanese goods. 

In 1958, less than 3 years ago, we made a Treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation with 
Japan, which provides (art. XVI, par. 1): 

Products of either party shall be accorded within the 
territories of the other Party, national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment in all matters affecting 
internal taxation, sale, distribution, storage, and use. 

The Japanese Government made a forma] pro- 
test to the United States Government with respect 
to the South Carolina statute, pointing out that it 
violated this provision of its treaty with the United 
States.2° There can be no doubt that its position 
in this regard is well founded. This protest has 
been and is being communicated to the appropriate 
State officials, but there is no reason to assume that 
those urging this legislation are unaware of our 
treaty commitments. 

If these State actions assume the proportions of 
a tendency, the pledged word of the United States 
solemnly made in treaties, to which the Senate 
has given consent to ratification, will become 
gravely suspect. The enactment of discrimina- 
tory statutes by the States, even though they be 
later declared invalid, will damage not only the 
trade of other nations but the good name of the 
United States as well. Other countries will hesi- 
tate to enter into treaty commitments with us, or 
will be less likely to grant truly reciprocal ad- 
vantages, if they feel that their products will be 
discriminated against notwithstanding a treaty 
commitment to the contrary. 

Of course, we should not confuse faithful per- 
formance of our treaty obligations with the ques- 
tion of free trade in the goods of foreign countries. 
The United States has a perfect right to impose 
tariffs and other burdens on the importation of 
foreign products, or not, depending upon its own 
national decision as to what is in its best interest. 
This will take into account the protection of do- 
mestic production on the one hand and the neces- 
sity to offer a market in order to secure a market 

“4 U.S. Treaties and Other International Agreements 
2068, TIAS 2863. 

” For texts of Japanese note and U.S. reply, see BUL- 
LETIN of Apr. 30, 1956, p. 728. 
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for our own exports on the other hand. But when 
it pledges its solemn word by a treaty that it will 
not engage in discriminatory practices, good faith 
as well as expediency requires us to make good on 
our promise. 


International Relations Are Reciprocal 


Many do not seem to realize that international 
relations are a two-way street. What we do to 
foreigners and foreign products in the United 
States they are at perfect liberty to do to us and 
our products in their country. Discrimination 
can be met by discrimination, reprisal with re- 
prisal; and privileges gained can only be obtained 
by privileges granted and faithfully respected. 

While these principles are embodied in our 
friendship, commerce, and navigation treaties, 
such as the one with Japan which I have just men- 
tioned, the same principle applies to international 
trade and intercourse where no treaty is involved. 
Fair treatment and nondiscrimination beget the 
same. 

Recently there have been attempts to secure 
State legislation prohibiting the manufacture 
and the importation into a State of beer produced 
by corporations the majority of whose stock is 
owned or controlled by foreigners. The particu- 
lar object of this legislation is a large Canadian 
corporation which manufactures a well-known, 
beer and ale. Legislation of this character was 
introduced in Maryland, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, and Arizona. In Maryland 
the bill which prohibited manufacture was passed 
by the legislature but was vetoed by the Governor. 

While the United States does not have a com- 
mercial treaty with Canada, American business 
investments in that country exceed in amount 
American investments in any other country and 
enjoy there national treatment on a nondiscrimi- 
natory basis. 

If the United States, whether through the Fed- 
eral Government or through State action, were to 
discriminate against enterprises on the ground of 
their Canadian ownership, it can be anticipated 
that this would provoke sentiment in Canada to 
similar action or retaliation against American in- 
vestments and business. 

It was for these reasons that the Department of 
State addressed a letter to the Governor of Mary- 
land at the time the beer bill was before him, call- 
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ing his attention to these important aspects of the 
relations of the United States with Canada. 


Commercial Treaties 

Our commerce and industry are engaging in 
greatly expanded operations overseas. This is 
important to the maintenance and increase of 
American markets and foreign commerce. But 
it also contributes to the development of foreign 
countries and, in this period of contest with Soviet 
communism, demonstrates the benefits of free 
enterprise. 

Such overseas operations are greatly facilitated 
by the protection afforded by our treaties of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation. Since 
World War II, 15 such treaties have been nego- 
tiated, of which 8 are already in force,” 4 are 
awaiting Senate approval, and 3 are awaiting final 
action by the foreign government. 

Among the rights secured to Americans by these 
treaties, in consideration of like rights granted in 
this country, are the right to do business, protec- 
tion against expropriation, and protection against 
discriminatory treatment. 

Right To Do. Business. Under these treaties, 
American citizens and companies are assured na- 
tional treatment in the transaction of business; 
that is to say, treatment as good as that accorded 
by the foreign government to its own citizens. 

Specifically, American citizens and companies 
are permitted to establish and maintain offices, 
factories, and other establishments, to organize 
companies under the general company laws of the 
foreign government, to acquire majority interests 
in companies, and to contro] and manage such 
enterprises, 

It is noteworthy that these rights would not 
accrue to American citizens and corporations in 
the absence of a treaty, since countries are free, 
under international Jaw, to control the entry into 
the country of individuals, corporations, and 
capital. 

Of course, many countries permit such entry, 
but they would be free to change their policies and 


* With China, 63 Stat. 1299, TIAS 1871; Ethiopia, 
4 U.S. Treaties and Other International Agreements 2134, 
TIAS 2864; Germany, S. Exec. E., 84th Cong., 1st sess., 
effective June 14, 1956; Greece, 5 U.S.T. 1829, TIAS 3057; 
Ireland, 1 U.S.T. 785, TIAS 2155; Israel, 5 U.S.T. 550, 
TIAS 2948; Italy, 63 Stat. 2255, TIAS 1965; and Japan, 
4 U.S.T. 2063, TIAS 2863. 
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their laws at any time in the absence of such a 


treaty commitment. While the United States and 
its partners in these commercial treaties reserve 
the right to limit the participation by aliens in 
public utilities, shipbuilding, air and water trans. 
port, certain types of banking, and the exploita- 
tion of natural resources, a wide area is left to 
which the treaty right to do business is fully 
applicable. 

Protection Against Expropriation. These con- 
mercial treaties also provide that property of 
Americans shall not be taken within the territory 
of the foreign government except for a public 
purpose nor shall it be taken without the prompt 
payment of just compensation. Furthermore, 
such compensation must be in an effectively realiz- 
able form and must represent the equivalent of the 
property taken. Moreover, adequate provision 
must have been made at or prior to the time of 
the taking for the determination and payment of 
such compensation. 

Finally, if the foreign government maintains 
exchange restrictions governing the remittance of 
capital from its territory, it must make reasonable 
provision, within the framework of its exchange 
regulation system, for the withdrawal in dollars 
of the compensation which it must pay for the 
expropriated property. In this connection it 
should be noted that the foreign country may only 
impose exchange restrictions to the extent neces- 
sary to keep its monetary reserves above a rela- 
Thus the commercial treaty 
recognizes exchange control as an emergency 
measure and not a normally permissible condition. 

While, under international law, a country is 
obliged to make prompt, adequate, and effective 
compensation for expropriated property, some 
countries have questioned this principle, and many 


tively low minimum. 


countries have maintained that the valuation of 
the property may be made solely in terms of do- 
mestic law. Moreover, there appears to be no 
case or general principle of international law hold- 
ing that any other than local currency is required 
for compensation, regardless of its utility to the 
expropriated owner. 

Consequently, the property protection provi- 
sions of our commercial treaties represent not 
merely a reaflirmation of international law prin- 
ciples but an advance with respect to the require- 
ment that compensation be made in an effectively 
realizable form. Furthermore, these treaties pro- 
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vide that any dispute as to the interpretation or 
application of the treaty shall be submitted to the 
International Court of Justice unless the parties 
jgree to settlement by some other method. 

Protection Against Discriminatory Treatment. 
[have already adverted to the fact that in these 
treaties the foreign country is required to accord 
national treatment to American enterprises en- 
aged in a wide variety of commercial, industrial, 
and financial activities. In addition, the foreign 
country is required to accord most-favored-nation 
treatment with respect to such matters. 

Moreover, the foreign country obligates itself 
jot to take unreasonable or discriminatory meas- 
ures that would impair the legally acquired rights 
or interests within its territories of American 
citizens and corporations in the enterprise which 
they have established. 

While these “unreasonable or discriminatory 
measures” are not otherwise defined, this provi- 
sion does afford the United States an opportunity 
to consider whether such measures, although not 
expropriatory in form, may so adversely affect 
American enterprises as to be inconsistent with 
the objects of the treaty, or constitute measures 
not taken against other similarly situated enter- 
prises, or bear no reasonable relation to normal 
regulation of commerce and industry. If so, we 
have a basis for making representations to the 


foreign government. 


Recent Examples of Commercial Treaties 

There are presently pending before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee four new treaties, 
with the Netherlands,”? Nicaragua,** Haiti, and 
Iran.’ The treaty with Iran, while containing 
the standard property-protection provisions and 
protection against discriminatory treatment of 





enterprises once established in Iran, does not con- 
tain the usual provision in respect of the right of 
entry of American citizens or corporations for the 
purpose of doing business. 

In that respect, the treaty with Iran resembles 
the treaty between the United States and Ethiopia 
of 1951.26 Underdeveloped countries often have 





*S. Exec. H, 84th Cong., 2d sess. 
*S. Exec. G, 84th Cong., 2d sess. 
*S. Exec. H, 84th Cong., 1st sess. 
*S. Exec. E, 84th Cong., 2d sess. 
“4 U.S. T. 2134, TIAS 2864. 
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a system, from which they are unwilling to depart, 
of “screening” particular investments from the 
point of view of whether they will be sufficiently 
productive in terms of the country’s economy. 
However, once American capital has entered, it 
enjoys the same protection accorded in the more 
developed countries with which we have commer- 
cial treaties. 

The treaties made between 1923 and i953 as 
originally drafted contained a provision whereby 
the parties obligated themselves to disregard the 
foreign citizenship of an individual in licensing 
to practice the professions such as law, medicine, 
and accounting. Asa result of objections to such 
a provision in several treaties before the Senate 
for approval in 1953, a revision leaving this ques- 
tion to be determined by the local laws and con- 
stitutions was inserted in a number of such 
treaties at that time. Since then, the United 
States has not included the practice-of-professions 
clause in commercial treaties. 


Importance of Treaties Today 

The treaty power is important to the United 
States not only in fostering the economic well- 
being of the country and protecting the interests 
of its citizens but in promoting our security and 
peace in the world. 

The United Nations Organization, which has 
made notable contributions to international law 
and order, was created by a treaty. The United 
States was probably the chief moving power in 
the framing of this charter and has consistently 
been a most active member of the organization, 
placing great reliance on its successful operation 
to preserve the peace of the world. 

Also by treaty, the United States has contracted 
in various contexts for the adjudication of inter- 
national legal disputes by an impartial tribunal, 
usually the International Court of Justice at The 
Hague. Unfortunately, many nations which pro- 
claim the supremacy of the law seem reluctant to 
submit their controversies to impartial adjudi- 
cation, so that there remains much to be hoped 
for in this direction. 

As we strive for a more peaceful and ordered 
world, it is clear that national armaments and 
military capabilities must be brought under con- 
trol so that no nation others. 
Through the United Nations, efforts are being 
continued to reach agreement on disarmament. 


may menace 
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If the negotiations are one day crowned with 
success, a treaty setting forth the substantive ob- 
ligations and the modes of enforcement will be 
required. This, to be effective, must contain effec- 
tive provisions for inspection and control, not only 
on the territory of foreign states but also on our 


own. 

Already the United States and other nations 
are embarked on a cooperative venture in the field 
of nuclear materials—the setting up of an Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency to press forward 
with President Eisenhower’s proposal for an in- 
ternational program of peaceful uses. It is 
planned that the statute of this agency *’ will be 
submitted to the Senate as a treaty next year. 


Importance for the Future 


The treaty power of the United States delegated 
by the Constitution to the President and the Sen- 
ate has proved its necessity and worth over the 
170 years since the Federal Convention at Phila- 
delphia. 

Whatever its importance in the past, the treaty 
power seems destined to be even more important 
for the future in the field of international com- 
merce, intercourse, disarmament, and peace. But 
we must constantly bear in mind that it is not 
enough that we possess the power to make treaties 
and that we wisely exercise that power. It is 
equally important that, when we make a treaty 
and thereby pledge the honor and integrity of 
the United States, we shal] fulfill our obligations 
under it in good faith and to the full. For, if we 
do not do this, other nations wil] not make treaties 
with us and the possession of the power will avail 
us naught. 

We must never permit our country to fall into 
the condition described by Hamilton in the 22d 
number of Zhe Federalist when he said of the 
Confederation : * 

* For text of draft statute, see BULLETIN of May 21, 
1956, p. 852 

*The Federalist No. 22, at 192 (J. C 
1964 


Hamilton ed., 


The treaties of the United States under the present 
Constitution, are liable to the infractions of thirteep 
legislatures, and as many different courts of final juris. 
diction, acting under the authority of those legislatures, 
The faith, the reputation, and the peace of the whole 
Union, are thus continually at the mercy of the prejudices, 
the passions and the interests of every member of which 
it is composed. Is it possible that foreign nations cap 
either respect or confide in such a government? 

It would indeed be a cruel paradox if, having 
framed the treaty power in the Constitution to 
insure that effective treaties could be made and 
enforced, we were now to impair their value. I 
know you agree that we may have confidence that 
this will not be permitted to occur. 


U.S., Canada Discuss Problems 
of Radio Frequency Adjustment 


Press release 336 dated June 19 

Another of the continuing series of informal 
discussions between representatives of Canada and 
the United States with respect to mutual radio 
frequency management problems was held in 
Washington this past week. The principal items 
of discussion were certain specific frequency ad- 
justments which have been made by the two coun- 
tries as a part of the carrying out of the worldwide 
program of frequency adjustment contained in 
the Extraordinary Administrative Radio Confer- 
ence Agreement. Some of these adjustments have 
created certain temporary problems which it was 
considered desirable to discuss informally. Mu- 
tually satisfactory arrangements with respect to 
al] of these matters were arrived at during the 
course of the discussions. As a further outcome 
of the meeting, representatives of both countries 
recognized the necessity for continued close collab- 
oration in the establishment and maintenance of 
the joint sharing patterns in the congested high 
Addi- 


tionally, informal exchanges of information on 


frequency and regional frequency bands. 


other matters of mutual interest pertaining to 


radio services took place. 
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The Position of the United States in Today’s World 


by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
US. Representative to the United Nations? 


This occasion has great meaning for me. To be 
given the degree of Doctor of Laws by this great 
University and to be henceforth an undeserving 
but enthusiastic alumnus is an unforgettable 
honor. 

Inalarger sense, this occasion has great meaning 
for the country. This is the 200th commence- 
ment of one of our great universities. That is 
truly an awe-inspiring age. It is a magnitude fit 
for nations, and mere individuals can scarcely con- 
template it without some feeling of wonder. From 
our ancient and humane institutions we have that 
priceless gift, the chance to study the meaning of 
our lives in the light of the past. Thereby we 
transcend in some degree the generation in which 
we were born, and we realize that we are in a hu- 
man family which includes the best men of all 
history. 

This feeling should be especially vivid here to- 
day. This University had as its most eminent 
founder one of the wonderful figures of the 18th 
century, that extraordinary philosopher and 
statesman, Benjamin Franklin. Your predeces- 
sors here in Philadelphia saw the members of the 
Continental Congress come together and give to 
the world a state paper of unexcelled effectiveness 
and power—the Declaration of Independence. 

Thus this great institution was alive at the seed 
when decisions were being 
America and of 

has lived and 


time of our Republic, 
made which shaped the life of 
the whole human race. And it 
grown with the Republic, until today it is not only 
‘Address made at the 200th commencement of the Unt 
Versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., on June 13 
(U.S./ULN 


press release dated June 12) 
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a national treasure but an institution of worldwide 
renown. 

In representing the United States at the United 
Nations, I am constantly concerned with the part 
which America plays on the world stage. That 
is, in truth,every American’s concern. Especially 
it is yours as members of this University with all 
its learning and leadership. It therefore seems 
both useful and appropriate today for me to speak 
briefly on the position of our country ‘n the world. 

Perhaps the first thing to say is that—thank 
It is not the ee 


which was free from 


God !—we are at peace. 

kind of peace, to be sure, 

“alarms and excursions.” At the United N: itions, 

where we seek a cure for war as doctors in a hos- 

pital seek a cure for disease, we see the dangers 

We are making progress toward 
ve 


and one thing which we 


in the world. 

finding a cure, 
learned is that we can move away from war—pro- 
viding we make up our minds to wage peace with 
the same intensity with which in times past we 


have waged war. 


Elements of National Strength 
When 


big serse. 


Waging peace depends on being strong. 


[ use the word “strong,” L use it In a very 
It isa big word which must not be shrunk by limit 
ing it to just one type of strength. 

It should not, 
that we must have constant superiority at allt times 
ursenal of 


, 
‘ T 
be made to mean 


for example 


in every single category of the vast 
A country which did that would not be 
strong——it would be musclebound. One dollar 
spent to build up the economy of a potential ally 


’ 
navional 


W eapols., 


can do more in Certain situallons for our 
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strength than three dollars spent on a bomber. It 
is a dangerous oversimplification to think that na- 
tional strength and survival depend exclusively 
on military means. National strength in the 
world struggle means more than having military 
strength, vitally necessary though that is. 

We must, for example, be strong in the economic 
life of our country. 

We must be strong in the skill with which our 
diplomacy and foreign policy are conducted. 

We must be strong in our devotion to the cause 
of freedom and justice which we serve and in our 
certain faith that, with God’s help, that cause will 
triumph in the end. 

We must be strong in the number of our allies 
and in their own effectiveness and strength, be- 
cause, although the United States has 40 percent 
of the natural resources of the world, we have only 
6 percent of the world’s population, and this means 
that we must never stand alone. 

Then let us think about those countries which 
are not allies of ours but are not satellites of the 
Soviet Union either. They cover at least half of 
the human race. In spite of promising prospects 
for the future, they are, for the most part, poor 
today and under the constant menace of famine 
and disease. They must be helped to the point 
where they are able and eager to stand on their 
own feet. Not only does common humanity urge 
us to extend such help: it also has the practical 
advantage of meaning that in case of emergency 
they will thus be able to fight for themselves. We 
must not view these countries with petulance or 
impatience ; the so-called neutral who irritates you 
occasionally is certainly preferable to the enemy 
who aims to overcome you. 


Views of Uncommitted Peoples 

Let us try to see what people in these countries 
think about us. 

When, for example, they think of the war of 
the American Revolution, they are not interested 
in the caliber of the muskets which were used, or 
of George Washington’s generalship at Valley 
Forge, but in the ideals of the Declaration of In- 
dependence which made the bearers of these mus- 
kets lay down their lives. 

When people in those underdeveloped countries 
think of our Civil War, they do not think of the 
mechanisms of the various pieces of arvilery on 
each side of the line at Gettysburg but of the aboli- 
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tion of slavery and the ideals which prompted the 
self-sacrifice of the men who fell there. They 
think of Abraham Lincoln and the reverence he 
felt for the Declaration of Independence—which 
once led him to remark here in Philadelphia that 
there was something in that declaration “which 
gave liberty not alone to the people of this coun- 
try, but hope to all the world, for all future time.” 

World War II does not stand in their minds be- 
cause of the equipment and the money which were 
poured into it but because, by dint of great sacri- 
fice, it successfully repelled brutal aggression and 
established the pattern for the world in which we 
now live. 

Last year, at Bandung, Indonesia, when the na- 
tions of Asia and Africa held their first conference 
in history, President Sukarno in his welcoming 
speech made a single reference to the United 
States. That reference was to the ride of Paul 
Revere, 180 years before, calling out in the dark- 
ness for men who would fight for liberty—as Long- 
fellow wrote, “a word that shall echo for ever- 
more.” How wonderful that America calls forth 
such a memory in such a distant land! 

We must, to be sure, think hard and long here at 
home and among ourselves about the military and 
the economic implications of foreign policy. But 
it is not our preoccupation with bombers and with 
dollars which we should exhibit abroad. We must 
not make gifts in such a way as to destroy the 
value of the gift. 


Example Set by President 

President Eisenhower has shown himself to be 
a master at presenting a shining image of America 
to the world. His proposal of April 1953 for an 
international fund for economic development; his 
proposal of December of that year for a United 
Nations stockpile of fissionable material so that 
the atom could be used for man’s life rather than 
for his death; his work at the summit conference 
at Geneva which, in a few short days, undid all 
of the harm which had been done to the United 
States from so many different quarters by portray- 
are all ac- 
tions which should set the tone for everyone, both 
in and out of government, who speaks and acts 
for the United States in its relations with other 
countries, 


ing it as warlike and unstable—these 


A heartfelt display of friendliness and brother- 
hood, a sincere appeal to the feeling in every hu- 
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man breast that there is an element of glory for 
every man in this world—these intangibles can do 
everything in situations where bombers or dollars 
can do nothing. 

Fear and greed are by no means the only human 
instincts which have power to move the minds of 
men. We must aim higher, as the President has 
successfully done. We must appeal to such power- 
ful emotions in the world as hopefulness and faith 
and the optimism which comes from having in our 
minds the image of the world which we can create 
by working together—a world such as Abraham 
Lincoln wanted, which most of the world fervently 
wants today and the thought of which moves every 
human heart. 

The United States wants no satellites. We wel- 
come friends and partners who value their own 
freedom as much as we value ours. 


Need for Skilled Negotiators 

National strength is therefore a fabric which 
is made up of many different strands. I have 
spoken of the military, economic, political, and 
diplomatic. Implicit in these is a talent which a 
university education should go far to promote. I 
refer to the talent for negotiation. The ability to 
find the common meeting ground and to work out 
the compromise to which all can sincerely adhere 
isa useful talent in all public affairs. In our in- 
ternational relations it is vital. In its highest 
development it is one of the greatest human tal- 
ents—rarer even than the talent which can create 
beautiful works of art. From my present vantage 
point as Representative of the United States in 
the United Nations, I am keenly aware of how 
much the world needs men endowed with a genius 
for negotiation—and for thus moving all humanity 
ahead on a broad front. In all truth it is the very 
talent which will find a road away from war and 
toward a just and lasting peace. 

Running through all our activities must be that 
belief in the value of the individual human be- 
ing—that conviction which was first expressed in 
the Declaration of Independence that all men are 





created equal. This alone can give vitality to ma- 
On it alone can the willingness to 


Without it no struggle can be 


terial things. 
sacrifice be based. 
won and no nation can long endure. 

In essence the United States of America owes 
its existence to men who believed deeply in the 
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ideals of the Declaration of Independence and 
who, therefore, were willing to make sacrifices— 
including the supreme sacrifice. We Americans, 
who know and love America, are sure in our hearts 
and minds that the sacrifice that they made was 
worth making. Indeed the love of liberty is a 
prime characteristic of a great university like the 
University of Pennsylvania. We who are a part 
of this University have helped toward keeping 
this love ardent and strong. Let us continue to do 
so. Let us particularly resolve to keep America 
always the kind of country which men will love— 
for which men will make the great sacrifice, for 
which they will become heroes. 


Death of William P. Boteler 
Press release 332 dated June 18 

The Department of State learned with sorrow 
of the death of Vice Consul William Pierce 
Boteler in Nicosia, Cyprus, on June 16, 1956, as 
the result of wounds suffered in a terrorist bomb- 
ing. Injured at the same time were three other 
U.S. Government employees: Jack Bane of the 
District of Columbia, James Dace of Los Angeles, 
Calif., and James Coleman of Scranton, Pa. Mr. 
Coleman is reported to have been released from 
the hospital. Mr. Bane and Mr. Dace are reported 
to be in excellent condition following surgical 
treatment of wounds received in the bombing." 

Mr. Boteler was born in Washington, D. C., on 
May 2, 1930. He entered Government service in 
1951, following his graduation from Haverford 
College in Haverford, Pa. Prior to that time he 
attended Landon Preparatory School and Wood- 
row Wilson High School in the District of Colum- 
bia. He came to the Department of State in 
February 1956 and was assigned to the American 


a 

1In a statement to correspondents on June 18, Lincoln 
White, Acting Chief of the News Division, said: “The 
death of William Boteler and the injuries sustained by 
the three other Americans in this incident are a tragic 
reminder that violence is a blind and senseless course in 
the settlement of international problems. Mr. Boteler’s 
death does not bring the Cyprus problem one step closer to 
solution. It only adds to the already considerable cost in 
human life which has been exacted by violence on the 


Island of Cyprus.” 
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Consulate at Nicosia in May of this year. Mr. 
Boteler’s father, Charles M. Boteler, lives at 2480 
Sixteenth Street NW. 

In a letter of condolence to Mr. Boteler’s father, 
Secretary Dulles expressed the profound regret 
of the State Department at William Boteler’s 


Norway in the Postwar Era 


by L. Corrin Strong 
Ambassador to Norway? 


I am delighted to have the opportunity of being 
with you this evening and of bringing from Nor- 
way greetings to so many of her splendid sons and 
daughters in America. The country of your an- 
cestors has welcomed us with a warmth and friend- 
liness for which I shall always be grateful, and 
in turn I am glad to have the privilege of sharing 
with you some of my observations of the Norway 
of today. 

Those of you who have not been back since be- 
fore the war would hardly recognize Norway ex- 
cept for two fundamentals: the wonderful 
scenery—mountains, fjords, lakes—and the 
people—surely one of the finest people in the 
world. And the people have not forgotten over 
the years how to make use of their beautiful coun- 
try. In the winter on skis and in the summer on 
foot they are out on the trails. Sailing for the 
Norwegians is about as usual as playing golf is 
to an American. And it seems that nearly every 
Oslo family has its hytte in the hills or along the 
fjords to which it slips away at every opportunity. 

But in many ways the dark years of occupation 
marked a great change in the country. Norway’s 
material loss in the war is reckoned to be of a 
magnitude of 21 billion kroner. <A loss equal to 
more than $3 billion, plus the intangibles result- 
ing from the various hardships of the occupation 
and of concentration camps, was a truly stu- 
pendous one for any small country and particu- 
larly for one such as Norway, not blessed with an 
abundance of natural resources. 


* Address made before the Sons of Norway at New York, 
N. Y., on June 16 (press release 319 dated June 14). 
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tragic death. The Secretary paid tribute to Mr, 
Boteler’s service, saying “he died in the line of 
duty, courageously advancing the high interests 
of the United States. In the short time he served 
with the Department of State he earned the friend. 
ship and admiration of all his colleagues.” 


The “Unity Program’’ 


But rather than overcoming or breaking the 
spirit of the Norwegian people, this disaster served 
as a challenge. The Norwegians immediately 
started to rebuild and have been at it ever since. 
The plans for rebuilding and rehabilitating the 
country have essentially been based upon the 
“Unity Program,” agreed upon by all of Norway's 
political parties while they were still under- 
ground. The spirit of unity largely prevailed 
throughout the entire period of the reconstruction 
of the country. 

I have recently returned from a 3-week of- 
ficial tour of North Norway, where this process 
can be seen perhaps in its most dramatic form. 
The entire province of Finnmark, which is larger 
than all of Denmark, was put to the torch by the 
Nazis, as you know. Hardly a village was spared. 
By now, new modern communities have risen from 
the ashes—new schools, new churches, new hospi- 
tals, homes, and new factories. I found a spirit 
of enterprise and determination among the people 
of the North which I have seldom seen elsewhere. 

And in rebuilding, the North has made its econ- 
omy sounder. For instance, rather than sending 
the entire fish catch in the traditional way to 
Bergen for processing and export, fishing villages 
over the area now have their own small freezing 
plants. I myself, in the Lofotens, have seen fish 
complete the freezing process within 2 hours of 
being caught. New mining enterprises are being 
started. And an effort is being made to diversify 
the industry of the area. 

Life remains hard in the North for reasons of 
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climate and difficult communications. Many, in 
fact most, communities still depend on water trans- 
portation. The standard of living, while rising 
and now higher than it has ever been, is some- 
what below the level of the rest of the country. 
The population is growing. The central Govern- 
ment—through the North Norway Development 
Fund, and otherwise—is paying more attention 
to the area than formerly. I am personally “bull- 
ish” on the future of the North. 

I have cited the North in some detail as it is 
fresh in my mind and some of you may be less 
familiar with it than Southern Norway. But 
the process of reconstruction has been country- 
wide. The merchant marine, so important as a 
needed foreign-exchange earner, which suffered 
grievous wartime attrition, has been rebuilt, and 
its tonnage is now 59 percent above that of 1939. 
And in rebuilding, a decision was taken to move 
in the direction of industrializing the country 
and thus be less dependent on fishing and forest 
products. This has meant the development of 
great hydroelectric projects and of industries re- 
quiring cheap power. These include aluminum 
and nickel refining and electrochemical industries. 
These have had a double benefit as they are for- 
eign-exchange earners. Even with the recent con- 
struction, less than one-fourth of Norway’s hydro- 
electric power has been developed. 

I am happy to say that in this postwar develop- 
ment U.S. Marshall Plan money played an im- 
portant role. One example stands out in my mind 
as constituting foreign aid at its best. The United 
States assisted in the construction of one of the 
new aluminum plants through a loan repayable 
in aluminum. Repayment in the form of alumi- 
num is now taking place at a time when the United 
States needs all the aluminum it can get. Thus, 
the operation directly aids both Norway and the 
United States. 

Norway is a country where the economic aid 
given by the U.S. was put to good use. And it was 
and is appreciated. Our aid, of course, merely 
supplemented what the Norwegians did for them- 
selves. In the earlier postwar years, in order to 
make the reconstruction possible, they tightened 
their belts and submitted to an austerity program 
probably as severe as that in England. I am 
happy to say that our two Governments mutually 
decided in 1953 that Norway did not require fur- 
ther economic aid, and our special mission to Nor- 
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way handling this work has now been terminated. 

I do not want to leave the impression that Nor- 
way is without economic problems. She has her 
full share. Because of its geography, the open- 
ing up of the country through the building of 
roads and railways is fantastically expensive by 
our standards. Power development requires huge 
outlays of capital, and Norway has little. She 
is plagued by recurring foreign-exchange deficits 
which in recent years have been met by foreign 
borrowings. But these borrowings have not been 
frivolous. The proceeds have gone mainly into 
capital investment : new ships, hydroelectric proj- 
ects, aluminum plants, and the like, which in time 
should strengthen Norway’s foreign-exchange po- 
sition. Her credit is good. Several loans, for in- 
stance, have been obtained from the International 
Bank, in one of which New York banks have par- 
ticipated. Norway has also borrowed on the open 
money market in Switzerland. She is now en- 
gaged in a battle against inflation. The labor 
supply for further development is limited. 

But in my judgment economic progress is be- 
ing made steadily. Given a few more years of 
good ocean-freight earnings and continued favor- 
able terms of trade, I am hopeful that Norway’s 
great economic reconstruction effort will prove 
successful in the sense of providing a healthy 
economy sufficiently strong to withstand normal 
vicissitudes of economic fortune. 


Political Situation 

Those of you returning for the first time since 
before the war -will find a certain sameness about 
the political situation, with the Labor Party in 
power as it has been since 1935 except for the war 
years. Communism exercises only a negligible 
influence in Norwegian political life. The voting 
strength of the party is down from its peak 12 
percent of total vote cast in 1945 to about 5 per- 
cent. Communists are active in the trade unions 
and have scored some minor successes in the past 
year. The price of avoiding infiltration and 
domination in this field in Norway, as elsewhere, 
is constant vigilance. I believe the responsible 
Norwegian labor leaders are vigilant and that 
they will be able to control the situation. While 
you will find marked differences between the 
parties on domestic questions, you will find few if 
any differences among the non-Communist parties 
on foreign policy. 
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But you will find a vastly different foreign 


policy than prewar. As a result of her terrible 
wartime experience, Norway understandably felt 
a need for security over and above what she could 
provide for herself. At first she hoped to find this 
in the United Nations. When it became clear 
that this was not the complete answer, under the 
wise leadership of my good friend, Foreign Min- 
ister Halvard Lange, Norway decided to join 
Nato. 

Incidentally, Dr. Lange is regarded by my Gov- 
ernment, and many others, as one of the outstand- 
ing statesmen of contemporary Europe. It is 
gratifying to see him given recognition by being 
appointed to the Ministerial Committee of Three 
charged with finding a formula to make Nato 
more than a military alliance. Dr. Lange, along 
with Lester Pearson of Canada, has pioneered this 
concept. He is particularly interested in develop- 
ing the international political potential of Nato 
by means of wider and closer consultation on 
foreign-policy questions of common interest. This 
concept of broadening Nato is strongly supported 
in Norway, but at the same time editorial opinion 
has taken the healthy view that the military side 
of the treaty remains important and must not be 
subordinated. 

Norway’s decision to join Nato had an effect 
beyond Norway, as it undoubtedly influenced simi- 
lar decisions by Denmark and Iceland. Norway 
herself, because of her geographic location, has a 
“no foreign bases in peacetime” policy. I believe 
I am violating no confidences, however, in saying 
to you that all thinking Norwegians with whom I 
have talked are seriously concerned over the im- 
plications of the action of the Althing in Iceland 
which casts some doubt on the future of the air- 
base the U.S. maintains there for defensive Nato 
purposes. ‘They are concerned by the implications 
for Nato as a whole and also because of the threat 
to the security of Norway which a loss of the 
base would entail. 

Norway has been a solid member of Navo. 
While her defense effort is not large quantitatively 
and in comparison with other members is on the 
With 


we have extended $600 mil- 


low side, she is honoring her commitments. 
help from the U.S. 
lion of military aid—which, as in the case of eco 
nomic aid, has been a good investment, she has 
built up from scratch small but effective forces. 
When you consider this against the deep-seated 
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and longstanding pacifist sentiments in the coun. 





In a 


try, I submit that this is a real accomplishment,| recent 


I think the proof of all I am saying is reflected by 


the fact that the Soviet Union recognizes the sig. 
nificant position of Norway. The Soviets are go- 
ing “all out” to attempt to wean Norway away 
from Nato. No doubt they are impressing some 
people. It is difficult to measure that type of 
thing. Iam firmly convinced, however, that Nor. 
way will remain a loyal and steadfast member 
of Nato. 

I base that conviction on many considerations, 
of which I will mention only a few. Onz is the 
zealousness with which Norwegians protect the 
rights of the individual under the democratic sys- 
tem as it is practiced in the West. I know of no 
truer democracy. The two main criticisms of the 
U.S. since I have been in Norway—over McCarthy- 
ism and on the race question—stem from this deep- 
seated love of the Norwegian people for 
democracy. 





Westward Outlook 


The second consideration I will mention is Nor- 
way’s traditional and continuing westward out- 
look. There are modern Vikings. Look at the 
Norwegian merchant marine—third largest in the 
world. I like to think of the beautiful new Ber- 
gensfjord, on which I came over, as symbolic of 
this. Look also at the contribution Norway, 
through its participation in SAS [Scandinavian 
Airlines System], has made in pioneering interna- 
tional aviation, for instance the polar route from 
Scandinavia to Los Angeles. While it is no longer 
easier for a Bergenser to go to Scotland or Eng- 
land than to Oslo, the traditional ties remain. In 
fact, as a result of the wartime experience of so 
many Norwegian youths fighting in British serv- 
This tie 
Although usually 
Norway and the United States agree on foreign 


ices, I believe these ties are now closer. 
reflects itself in many ways. 
policy questions, there are occasional exceptions. 
Perhaps one of these would be certain aspects of 
our Far Eastern policy as regards the recognition 
of Communist China. ‘There is an increasing 
amount of cooperation among the Nordic countries 
through the activity of the Nordie Council and 
other groups. The common Scandinavian market 
about which there has been much talk is, however, 
in my opinion some distance away. ‘There is 


strong opposition to it in Norway. 
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In addition to the strong British relationship, in 
recent years many other Western ties have 
developed. 

Not the least of these is the presence of so many 
of her sons and sons of her sons in the United 
States as reflected by the existence of your organi- 


zation. I sometimes wonder why Norwegians 
emigrate—why they want to leave such a beautiful 


country. I suppose a generation or so ago life was 
harder in Norway. I choose to believe, however, 
that it is fundamentally a reflection of the enter- 
prising or, if you will, pioneering spirit, which has 
been inherent in the race since the days of the Vi- 
kings. It is the spirit which Bjornson, in describ- 
ing Norwegian character, so aptly called venturing 
over de hpye fijelle [over the high hills]. 

In any event this has greatly enriched the 
United States and other countries. It has also 
brought in its train close family and sentimental 
ties between our countries which will not be easily 


| broken. I believe, furthermore, we are constantly 


| crowing closer together culturally. 
£ g ; 


We have a 
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for the two-way exchange of persons. Tourism 
ison the increase with the potential extent limited 
only by the facilities available, which are expen- 
sive to build. The Norwegian actress, my friend 
Tore Segelcke, has been making a hit here. The 
Norwegian National Theatre’s production of “Peer 
Gynt” with the Grieg musical score is coming to 
New York this fall. “Porgy and Bess” has just 
had a phenomenally successful run in Oslo. The 
Boston Symphony will be there in September. 
Many of you may know that about 200 students 
from the United States now attend the American 
Summer School each year at the University of 
Oslo. All of this cannot fail to breed closer and 
better understanding. 

Mrs. Strong and I are both thoroughly enjoying 
our tour of duty in Norway and are deeply grate- 
ful for the experience of living for a time among 
the Norwegian people in their beautiful country. 
We believe the country has a great future ahead 
of it. And we are firmly convinced that Norway 
and the United States will remain stanch friends. 
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Visit to U.S. of Deputy Speaker 
of Pakistan National Assembly 


The Department of State announced on June 18 
(press release 331) that Cecil E. Gibbon, Deputy 
Speaker of the National Assembly of Pakistan, 
was to have two visits with Department officials 
that day, one with Assistant Secretary George V. 
Allen and one with Deputy Under Secretary 
Robert Murphy. 

Mr. Gibbon arrived at Washington on June 17 
as a leader grantee under the International Edu- 
cational Exchange Program. He plans to spend 
about 2 months in the United States studying 
parliamentary practices and procedures of Con- 
gress and State legislatures, the Supreme Court, 
the working of local self-governing institutions, 
and political party organizations. A combined 
air-train study tour will take him to most of the 
States. 


U.S. Will Help Transport 
Afghan Pilgrims to Mecca 


The U.S. Government will help to transport 
more than 1,000 Afghan Moslems to Mecca for the 
annual “great feast” ceremonies, the International 
Cooperation Administration announced on June 
18. Ica, acting upon the request of the Afghan- 
istan Government, has contracted with Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways of New York to send a four- 
engine airplane to Kandahar in South Central 
Afghanistan for 60 days, during which it will 
make 15 to 20 round trips to Jidda, the port of 
Mecca, on the Red Sea. The aircraft will be used 
to supplement the capacity of the Afghan airline, 
Aryana, to transport the pilgrims. 

Pan American is the only U.S. airline certified 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board as an international 
flight carrier in and through Afghanistan. 

The “Hadj,” or great pilgrimage to Mecca, is 
one of the most important events in a Moslem’s 
life. Every Moslem is required to make this pil- 
erimage to the birthplace of Mohammed at least 
once during his lifetime, if he is able. 
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International Wheat Agreement Transmitted to Senate* 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE OF TRANSMITTAL 


Tue Wurte Hovss, June 12, 1956. 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, if the Senate approve 
thereof, I transmit herewith a certified copy of the 
International Wheat Agreement, 1956, in the 
English, French, and Spanish languages, which 
was formulated at the United Nations Wheat Con- 
ference which concluded on April 25, 1956, and 
open for signature in Washington until and in- 
cluding May 18, 1956. It was signed on behalf 
of the Government of the United States of 
America and the governments of 39 other 
countries. 

The purposes and provisions of the agreement 
are set forth in greater detail in the enclosed report 
of the Secretary of State and in the summary en- 
closed therewith. 

Attention is invited particularly to the final 
paragraph of the report of the Secretary of State. 
It is my hope that the Senate will find it possible 
to give early consideration to the agreement so 
that, if the agreement be approved, ratification by 
the United States can be effected and an instru- 
ment of acceptance deposited by July 16. 

Dwicut D. E1seNHOwER. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 7, 1956. 
The Present, 
The White House: 


The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has 
the honor to submit to the President, with a view 
to its transmission to the Senate to receive the 


* Reprinted from S. Exec. I, 84th Cong., 2d sess. The 


Senate document also includes the text of the International 
Wheat Agreement. 
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advice and consent of that body to ratification, if 
the President approve thereof, a certified copy of 
the International Wheat Agreement, 1956, in the 
English, French, and Spanish languages. 

The agreement, which was formulated at the 
United Nations Wheat Conference which con- 
cluded on April 25, 1956, remained open for sig- 
nature in Washington until and including May 18. 
It was signed during that period by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of 40 governments, including the United 
States of America and 5 other exporting countries 
and 34 importing countries.? 

The agreement is intended to continue for a 
period of 3 years, to the end of July 1959, with 
certain modifications, the arrangements with re- 
spect to international purchases and sales of wheat 
first established by the International Wheat 
Agreement of 1949 and renewed with modifica- 
tions in 1953. The United States was a party to 
the 1949 agreement and is a party to the 1953 
agreement. The Senate gave its advice and con- 
sent to ratification of the 1953 agreement on July 
13, 1953, and the United States instrument of ac- 
ceptance, executed by the President, was deposited 
on July 14, 1953. The agreement (S. Ex. H, 83d 
Cong., 1st sess.; Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2799), brought into force in 1953 for 
a period of 3 years, will expire on July 31, 1956. 

The 1956 agreement submitted herewith follows 
closely the pattern of the 1949 and 1953 agree- 
ments. The 1949 agreement had been the result 
of efforts by governments since the early 1930's 
to find a way to create more stable conditions in 
world wheat markets. The stated objective of 
that agreement and its successors in 1953 and 
1956 is to “assure supplies of wheat to importing 
countries and markets for wheat to exporting 
countries at equitable and stable prices.” After 
hearings on the 1953 agreement the Committee on 

* For list of signatories, see BULLETIN of May 28, 1956, 
p. 907. 
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Foreign Relations of the Senate, in recommending 
that the Senate advise and consent to ratification, 
stated (S. Ex. Rept. No. 4, 83d Cong., 1st sess.) : 

The International Wheat Agreement is not designed 
to benefit one country or group of countries alone but 
exists because it provides a more stable and orderly 
world market condition than would be the case without 
the contract. The obligations and rights of the im- 
porting countries are balanced by the obligations and 
rights of the exporting countries. 

Importing countries parties to the 1953 agree- 
ment, now in force, number 44 and exporting coun- 
tries 4 (Australia, Canada, France, and the United 
States). The agreement contains a provision di- 
recting its administrative body, the International 
Wheat Council, to communicate to member coun- 
tries “its recommendations regarding renewal or 
replacement of this agreement.” The decision was 
made by the Council in 1955 to take steps to call 
an international conference to explore the pos- 
sibility of negotiating a successor agreement. The 
Secretary-General of the United Nations was re- 
quested to arrange a conference under the auspices 
of that body. A first session took place in Geneva 
October 26 to November 16, inclusive, 1955, and 
a second session held in Geneva February 20 to 
March 28, inclusive, 1956, was resumed in London, 
where negotiation of the new agreement was com- 
pleted April 16 to 25, inclusive, 1956. 

The new agreement was signed on behalf of 
the United States by Mr. True D. Morse, Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, under plenipotentiary 
authority issued to him by the President. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has informed the Sec- 
retary of State that the Department of Agricul- 
ture concurs in the recommendation that the agree- 
ment be transmitted to the Senate for advice and 
consent to ratification. 

As in the case of the 1953 agreement, the purpose 
of the new agreement is to provide an assured 
market to wheat-exporting countries at the speci- 
fed minimum price and assured supplies for 
wheat-importing countries at a specified maximum 
price. The guaranteed quantities specified in the 
agreement for importing countries represent the 
quantities which they may be required by the 
Council to buy at the minimum price from the ex- 
porting countries as a group and within the guar- 
anteed quantity of each. The guaranteed quan- 
tities of the exporting countries represent the 
quantities which they may be required by the 
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Council to sell at the maximum price to the im- 
porting countries as a group within the guaranteed 
quantity of each. The obligation of exporters to 
sell at the maximum price is thus matched by a 
right to sell the same quantity at the minimum. 

Action of the Council to prescribe sales and pur- 
chases is reserved in the case of an importing 
country when it is under necessity to safeguard its 
balance of payments or monetary reserves and in 
the case of an exporting country when it is unable, 
because of short crop, to provide the wheat. 

It is provided that exporting and importing 
countries shall be free to fulfill their guaranteed 
quantities through private trade channels and that 
nothing in the agreement shall be construed to 
exempt any private trader from any laws or reg- 
ulations to which he is subject. 

The agreement does not prescribe means or 
methods to be adopted to insure fulfillment of 
agreement obligations, nor does it require any 
interference with trade in wheat outside the agree- 
ment so long as agreement obligations are met. 

No level of production is prescribed for an ex- 
porting country and the agreement goes no further 
in the matter of stocks than to provide that “each 
exporting country shall endeavor to maintain” 
carryover stocks at a level adequate to fulfill its 
guaranteed sales. 

The prices in the new agreement are minimum 
$1.50 and maximum $2. These are only 5 cents 
below the minimum and maximum set in the 1953 
agreement, despite the large stocks which have 
been built up in the meantime. Guaranteed sales 
and guaranteed “purchases written into the new 
agreement are balanced, accounting for a total of 
approximately 303 million bushels as compared 
with 395 million (after adjustments) in the 1953 
agreement. 

The share of the 303 million bushels entered for 
the United States is approximately 132 million 
bushels as compared with approximately 196.5 
million bushels (after adjustments) under the 1953 
agreement. That of Canada is approximately 103 
million bushels as compared with approximately 
153 million under the 1953 agreement. Australia 
has 30.2 million bushels as compared with 45 mil- 
lion under the 1953 agreement. France, which 
formerly had only:a token quantity, has 16.5 mil- 
lion bushels. Argentina and Sweden, which now 
propose to participate for the first time, have 
approximately 14.7 and 6.4 millions, respectively. 
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The new agreement was signed on behalf of the 
six exporting countries specified in annex B to 
article III (representing 100 percent of the guar- 
anteed sales) and on behalf of 34 of the 44 im- 
porting countries specified in annex A to article 
III (representing approximately 87 percent of the 
guaranteed purchases). 

Representatives of 10 of the importing countries 
did not receive authorizations from their govern- 
ments in time to permit them to sign the agreement 
within the period prescribed in the document (un- 
til and including May 18). Those governments, 
therefore, will not be able to deposit ins .ruments 
of acceptance for the purpose of helping to bring 
the agreement into force in accordance with article 
XX. In accordance with article X XI, however, 
they will be able to deposit instruments of acces- 
sion after the agreement enters into force and 
thereby participate to the same extent as though 
they had been signatories. They account for 39.5 
million bushels (approximately 13 percent) of the 
303 million bushels entered as guaranteed pur- 
chases under the agreement. 

To the extent that any of the importing coun- 
tries listed in the agreement fail to become parties 
to the agreement, by the deposit of either an instru- 
ment of acceptance or an instrument of accession, 
the total] reduction of guaranteed purchases will 
be matched in accordance with provisions of the 
agreement by a commensurate reduction in the 
total guaranteed sales. The reduction would be 
distributed among the exporting countries in pro- 
portion to their quantities as originally listed in 
the agreement unless the Council decides other- 
wise by a two-thirds vote. It is anticipated, how- 
ever, that all or most of the countries which failed 
to become signatories wil] become parties to the 
agreement by accession. 

As in the case of the 1953 agreement, the most 
important importing country, the United King- 
dom, has elected not to participate. This circum- 
stance, combined with the impracticability of in 
cluding wheat covered by bilateral agreements 
with Argentina, the expectation on the part of 
some countries of receiving wheat in disposal pro- 
grams not recordable under the agreement, and 
other factors contributed to limit the quantities 
importing countries were prepared to venture 
under the agreement. 

On the other hand, 6 exporting countries are 
included in the new agreement as compared with 
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4 previously, Argentina and Sweden being now 
associated with Australia, Canada, France, and 


the United States. The agreement contains pro- 
visions permitting accessions of governments not 
signatory and also increases in quantity by par- 
ticipating countries. Argentina, which is seeking 
to change from bilateral to multilateral arrange- 
ments in its wheat trade, holds forth the prospect 
of later important additions to the total quantity. 

Since the 6 exporting countries taken together 
account for 90 percent of world trade in wheat in 
recent years, the agreement, in spite of the rela- 
tively modest quantities obligated by the importing 
countries, may be expected to perform an im- 
portant function in stabilizing prices on the world 

arket. 

There has been added to the new agreement a 
provision (par. 7 of art. XIII) authorizing the 
Council to study any aspect of the world wheat 
situation and to sponsor exchanges of information 
and intergovernmental consultations with respect 
thereto. The Council may also make arrange- 
ments with the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion and other intergovernmental organizations, 
as well as with governments not parties to the 
agreement but having a substantial interest in 
wheat trade, for cooperation in these activities. 
Associated with these provisions is a clause ex- 
pressly reserving to member countries “complete 
liberty of action in the determination and ad- 
ministration of their internal agricultural and 
price policies.” 

This new provision affords a means for member 
countries acting through the Council to become 
fully informed about the wheat situation on a 
world basis. ‘The provision is permissive, leaving 
it to the Council to determine whether and to what 
extent it would wish to pursue such activities. It 
would be at the option of individual member 
countries whether to participate, and participa- 
tion by all members having an important stake in 
the agreement would clearly be considered neces- 
sary for such activities to have significance. It is 
the intention of the executive branch not to par- 
ticipate in discussions of the internal wheat poli- 
cles of importing and exporting countries. The 
emphasis is on study of the world wheat situation 
and there isan express reservation in subparagraph 
(b) by member countries of liberty of action with 
regard to internal policies, which would have 


the effect of precluding undue preoccupation of 
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the Council with the national policies of individ- 
ual countries. 

The specific reference to possible arrangements 
with the Food and Agriculture Organization con- 
stitutes recognition of the work already carried 
on by that body, and insures that this work is not 
duplicated by the Wheat Council. Permission for 
possible cooperation with nonmember govern- 
ments is included primarily in response to the de- 
clared wish of the British Government to par- 
ticipate in any study and consultation functions 
relating to the world wheat situation which the 
Council might undertake. 

It is provided in the agreement (art. XX) that 
instruments of acceptance shall be deposited with 
the Government of the United States not later 
than July 16, 1956, provided that a notification 
by any signatory government by that date of an 
intention to accept the agreement, followed by 
the deposit of an instrument not later than De- 
cember 1, 1956, shall be deemed to constitute ac- 
ceptance on July 16. The agreement will come 
into force on July 16 as to the administrative pro- 
visions (pts. 1, 3, 4, and 5) and on August 1 as to 
the provisions relating to rights and obligations 
(pt. 2), provided that governments responsible for 
not less than two-thirds of the guaranteed pur- 
chases and those responsible for not less than 
two-thirds of the guaranteed sales have accepted 
the agreement by July 16. In the event the con- 
ditions laid down for entry into force are not met, 
governments which have accepted the agreement 
are authorized to decide by mutual consent that 
the agreement shall enter into force between them 
or take such other action as they consider the situ- 
ation requires. 

The agreement also provides that if any export- 
ing country considers its interests to be seriously 
prejudiced by nonparticipation or withdrawal of 
an importing country responsible for more than 5 
percent of the total in the agreement such export- 
ing country may withdraw before August 1. An 
importing country is accorded this same privilege 
upon nonparticipation or withdrawal of an ex- 
porting country. 

On the side of the exporting countries, failure 
of the United States to accept the agreement by 
July 16 would mean the agreement could not auto- 
matically come into force, since the guaranteed 
quantity of the United States accounts for almost 
44 percent of the total in the agreement. It would 
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seem also most unlikely that the countries which 
had accepted would, in the absence of assurance 
of participation by the most important exporter, 
decide by mutual consent to bring the agreement 
into force among themselves. 

On the part of the importing countries, accept- 
ance by the 12 having the largest quantities speci- 
fied in the agreement would be necessary to fulfill 
the requirement for automatic entry into force. 

There is attached herewith a summary of the 
provisions of the new agreement with changes 
from the 1953 agreement indicated by use of italics. 

The length of time required to complete negotia- 
tions caused the period for signing the agreement 
to be considerably later in the year than for the 
former two agreements. In consequence, despite 
all efforts to expedite preparation of the docu- 
ments, the time available for obtaining the advice 
and consent of the Senate previous to the time 
when the new agreement must come into force 
in order to succeed immediately to the present 
agreement is severely limited. It is hoped that, in 
spite of this unfortunate circumstance, the Senate 
may find it possible to give timely consideration 
to the new agreement in order that an instrument 
of acceptance may be executed and deposited on 
behalf of the United States before July 16, 1956. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JoHN Foster Duties. 
Summary of Principal Provisions, International 
Wheat Agreement, 1956 


[Portions of text italicized indicate most important changes from 
or additions to the 1953 agreement] 


Partl. GENERAL 


ARTICLE I. OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the agreement are to assure supplies 
of wheat to importing countries and markets for wheat 
to exporting countries at equitable and stable prices. 


ARTICLE II. DEFINITIONS 


Various terms used in the text of the agreement are 
here defined. 
ARTICLE III, GUARANTEED PURCHASES AND GUARANTEED 

SALES 


Article III relates to guaranteed purchases at the mini 
mum price and guaranteed sales at the maximum price 
and includes in annexes A and B listings of the guar- 
anteed quantities of importing and exporting countries, 
respectively. 

This article brings out that specific obligations of im- 
porting countries to buy or of exporting countries to sell 
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exist only when such countries are required by the Council 
upon application of a member country to do so at prices 
consistent with the minimum and maximum prices, re- 
spectively, which are specified in the agreement. 

The amount of wheat flour to be supplied and accepted 
against the guaranteed quantities is to be determined 
by agreement between the buyer and seller in each trans- 
action, subject to referral of the matter to the Council 
for decision in case of disagreement between an exporting 
country and an importing country. 

Exporting and importing countries are to be free to 
fulfill their guaranteed quantities through private trade 
channels or otherwise. 

The Council may at its discretion limit purchases and 
sales to 90 percent of guaranteed quantities before Febru- 
ary 28 of a crop year (this provision is intended to enable 
the Council under art. X to make adjustments in case 
of reduced availability to the agreement resulting from a 
short crop in an exporting country). 


ARTICLE IV. RECORDING OF TRANSACTIONS AGAINST 


GUARANTEED QUANTITIES 


Article IV provides for the procedure to be followed 
for entering as to each crop year in the records of the 
Council information about transactions in wheat and 
wheat flour which come within the price limits specified 
in the agreement and are intended to count against guar- 
anteed quantities. 

Recordings under the agreement may be challenged by 
the importing or exporting countries concerned and the 
matter reviewed by the Council. Recorded quantities may 
also be reduced if the full quantity cannot be delivered 
within the crop year. A recording against the guaranteed 
quantity of an importing country may be shifted to apply 
to that of a second importing country to which the wheat 
is resold. 


ARTICLE V. ENFORCEMENT OF RIGHTS 


Article V, relating to enforcement of rights, establishes 
the procedure to be followed when any contracting coun- 
try finds difficulty in purchasing its unfulfilled guaranteed 
quantity for any crop year at the maximum or selling it at 
the minimum price, respectively. Enforcement is through 
the Council which decides the quantities (and, if re- 
quested, also the quality and grade or the proportion to 
be in the form of flour), which individual exporting coun- 
tries shall sell to an importing country or the importing 
countries shall buy from an exporting country. 

The Council in making its decisions under this article 
is directed to take into account any circumstances which 
the member countries may submit including the normal 
traditional volume and ratio of a country’s imports of 
wheat flour and wheat grain, the quality and grade thereof 
imported and the proportion of its guaranteed quantity 
already fulfilled by the country requested to sell at the 
mazimum or to buy at the minimum price. 


ARTICLE VI. PRICES 


Basic minimum and maximum prices are fixed at $1.50 
and $2 on No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat in store at Fort 
William/Port Arthur. These prices are made exclusive 
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of such carrying charges and marketing costs as may be 
agreed between the buyer and seller. 

Formulas are indicated in this article for determining 
with reference to the basic grade and the basing point 
mentioned above, equivalent maximum and minimun 
prices for wheat at points in Canada (in store Vancouver 
and f. o. b. Churchill), Argentina (in store ocean ports), 
Australia (in store ocean ports), France (f. 0. b. French 
seaports or at French border), Sweden (f. 0. b. Swedish 
ports between Stockholm and Gothenburg). 

For the period of closed navigation between Fort Wil. 
liam/Port Arthur and the Canadian Atlantic ports equive- 
lent maxrimum and minimum prices are to be determined 
by reference only to the lake and rail movement from 
Fort William/Port Arthur to Canadian winter ports. 

It is further provided that the determination of price 
equivalents for any other description, type, class or grade 
of wheat than those mentioned above, determination of 
minimum and maximum price equivalents for wheat at 
other points than those specified above, adjustments in 
already established price equivalents, and settlement of 
disputes concerning appropriate premiums or discounts 
may be effected by the Executive Committee in consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Committee on Price Equivalents. 

In establishing equivalent prices no allowance is toa be 
made for difference in quality which would result in fiving 
equivalent prices for any description, type, class or grade 
higher than the specified basic minimum or maximum 
price. 

The old final paragraph of this article concerning free 
movement of the price between the maximum and mini- 
mum is now omitted, the clause concerning reservation by 
member countries of liberty of action in internal agricul- 
tural and price policies being transferred to article XIII. 


ARTICLE VII. STOCKS 


Article VII provides that each exporting country shall 
endeavor to maintain stocks of old crop wheat at the end 
of its crop year adequate to insure fulfillment of its 
guaranteed sales in the subsequent crop year and that 
importing countries shall endeavor to maintain adequate 
stocks at all times to avoid disproportionate purchases at 
the beginning and end of a crop year which might preju- 
dice the stabilization of wheat prices and make the fulfill- 
ment of obligations of all exporting and importing coun- 
tries difficult. 


ARTICLE VIII. INFORMATION TO BE SUPPLIED TO THE COUNCIL 


Article VIII makes it obligatory for countries party to 
the agreement to report to the Council information which 
it may request in connection with the administration of 
the agreement. 


Part 3. ADJUSTMENT OF GUARANTEED QUANTITIES 


ARTICLE IX. ADJUSTMENTS IN CASE OF NONPARTICIPATION OB 


WITHDRAWAL OF COUNTRIES 
Article IX provides, in the cases of failure of some 
country or countries to sign the agreement, failure to 
deposit an instrument accepting the agreement, with- 
drawal, expulsion, or default, for adjustment of the re 
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maining guaranteed quantities in order that the total 
of guaranteed exports and the total of the guaranteed im- 
ports (as given in annexes A and B of art. III) may be 
equal. 


ARTICLE X. ADJUSTMENT IN CASE OF SHORT CROP OR NECESSITY 
TO SAFEGUARD BALANCE OF PAYMENTS OR MONETARY 
RESERVES 


Article X provides for the procedure to be followed in 
effecting adjustments in guaranteed quantities if a short 
crop in an exporting country or necessity to safeguard 
palance of payments or monetary reserves in an import- 
ing country threatens to prevent the fulfillment of obli- 
gations under the agreement in a particular crop year. 
The article provides that, in the case of relief from ob- 
ligations sought by importing countries because of balance 
of payments difficulties, the opinion of the International 
Monetary Fund be sought. 

Provision is made for exploring the possibility of ad- 
justment by increase in the guaranteed quantities of other 
countries before the Council has recourse to the expedient 
of reducing any guaranteed quantities in order to restore 
a balance between guaranteed exports and guaranteed 
imports. 


ARTICLE 4I. ADJUSTMENTS OF GUARANTEED QUANTITIES BY 
CONSENT 


Provision is here made for simultaneous increases by 
exporting and importing countries for the remaining pe- 
riod of the agreement. 

Transfers may also be made of parts of their guaran- 
teed quantities between exporting or between importing 
countries for one or more crop years subject to approval 
by a majority of the votes cast by the importing and a 
majority of votes cast by the exporting countries. 

Accessions of new member countries may be accom- 
modated by reductions in the quantities of importing 
countries or increases in the quantities of exporting 
countries. 


ARTICLE XII. ADDITIONAL PURCHASES IN CASE OF CRITICAL 
NEED 

Article XII enables the Council by two-thirds of the 
votes cast by the exporting countries and two-thirds of 
the votes cast by the importing countries to come to the 
assistance of an importing country in critical need of 
supplies of wheat in addition to its guaranteed purchases 
by reducing pro rata the guaranteed quantities of the 
other importing countries. 


Part 4. ADMINISTRATION 
ARTICLE XIII, THE COUNCIL 

This article outlines the powers and functions of the 
Council and indicates the circumstances under which the 
exercise of such powers and functions may be delegated 
and revoked. 

The 1956 agreement has added to the function of the 
Council in operating the multilateral contract authoriza- 
tion to study any aspect of the world wheat situation and 
to sponsor exchanges of information and intergovern- 
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mental consultations related thereto. The Council may 
make arrangements with the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations and other intergovernmental 
organizations as well as with governments not party to 
the agreement for cooperation in such activities. The 
caveat is added that member countries reserve to them- 
selves complete liberty of action in the determination and 
administration of their internal agricultural and price 
policies. 

Decisions are reached by weighted voting in the Council, 
exporting countries as a group and importing countries as 
a group having each 1,000 votes and the number of votes 
of each country being proportionate to its guaranteed 
quantity. Voting by proxy is possible. 

The votes may also be adjusted at any session of the 
Council, when all member countries are not officially 
represented or have not arranged for a proxy, to place the 
importing countries and the exporting countries on an 
equal footing. 

Each exporting and importing country undertakes to 
accept as binding all decisions of the Council under the 
provisions of the agreement. 


ARTICLE XIV. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Article XIV requires the Council to elect annually an 
Executive Committee to be responsible to and to work 
under the general direction of the Council. Members 
thereof shall be not more than 4 exporting countries elected 
by the exporting countries, and not more than 8 import- 
ing countries elected by the importing countries. The 
Hxecutive Committee is responsible to and works under 
the direction of the Council, its powers and functions 
being either directly assigned under the agreement or 
delegated to it by the Council. Exporting countries repre- 
sented on the Executive Committee have together the same 
total number of votes as do importing countries and in 
each of these groups no one country can have more than 
40 percent of the votes. 

ARTICLE XV. ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PRICE EQUIVALENTS 

Article XV requires that the Council establish an Ad- 
visory Committee on Price Equivalents consisting of repre- 
sentatives of not more than 3 exporting and not more than 
3 importing countries to advise the Council and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee regarding the establishment or revision 
of price equivalents and other matters pertaining to 
factors involved in the caleulation of prices under the 
agreement. 

ARTICLE XVI. THE SECRETARIAT 


Article XVI provides that the Council shall have a 

Secretariat with a Secretary appointed by the Council. 
ARTICLE XVII, FINANCE 

Article XVII specifies that the expense of delegations 
to the Council, of representatives on the Executive Com- 
mittee, and of representatives on the Advisory Committee 
on Price Equivalents shall be met by their respective 
governments, but that other expenses necessary for the 
administration of the agreement be met by annual con- 
tributions from the exporting and importing countries. 
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The contributions of each such country for each crop year 
shall be in the proportion which its guaranteed quantity 
bears to the total guaranteed sales or purchases at the 
beginning of that crop year. 

Default in paying contributions shall result in forfei- 
ture of voting rights until the contribution is paid, 
although not in loss of other rights or in release from 
obligations under the agreement. 


ARTICLE XVIII, COOPERATION WITH OTHER INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Article XVIII enables the Council to make arrange- 
ments for consultation and cooperation with appropriate 
organs of the United Nations and its specialized agencies 
and with other intergovernmental organizations. It also 
directs the Council, in case any terms of the agreement 
are materially inconsistent with requirements which may 
be laid down by the United Nations or appropriate organs 
and agencies thereof regarding commodity agreements, 
to consider amendment of the agreement. 


ARTICLE XIX. DISPUTES AND COMPLAINTS 

Article XIX provides for decision by the Council of 
disputes involving the interpretation or application of 
the agreement. However, a majority of countries or 
countries holding not less than one-third of the total 
2,000 votes may require the Council, after full discussion, 
to seek the opinion of an advisory panel composed, unless 
unanimously agreed otherwise by the Council, of 5 quali- 
fied persons acting in their personal capacities and with- 
out instructions from any government. The Council is to 
decide the dispute after receiving the opinion of the panel 
and considering all relevant information. 

The Council also must consider any complaint that a 
country has failed to fulfill its obligations. A finding for 
breach of agreement requires a majority of the votes 
held by importing and a majority held by exporting coun- 
tries. The Council may, by a like vote, deprive a country 
found to be in breach of the agreement of its voting rights 


until it fulfills its obligations or expel it from the 
agreement. 
Part 5. FINAL PROVISIONS 


ARTICLE Xx. SIGNATURE, ACCEPTANCE, AND ENTRY INTO FORCE 

Article XX prescribes a period for signing up to and 
including May 18, 1956, and 2 period thereafter for the 
deposit of instruments of acceptance with the Government 
of the United States by signatory Governments up to 
July 16, 1956. Notification to the United States Govern- 
ment by July 16 of intention to accept the agreement, 
followed by deposit of an instrument by December 1, shall 
be deemed to constitute acceptance on July 16, 1956. 

If governments of signatory exporting countries respon- 
sible for not less than two-thirds of the total of guaranteed 
sales in the agreement and governments of importing 
countries responsible for not less than two-thirds of the 
total of guaranteed purchases have accepted the agree- 
ment by July 16, parts 1, 3, 4, and 5 of the agreement shall 
enter into force on that date and part 2 on August 1, 
for governments who have accepted the agreement. 
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In the event those requirements for entry into fore, 
have not been fulfilled by July 16, governments Of coy, 
tries which by that date have accepted the agreement may 
decide by mutual consent to bring it into force betwee 
them or take such other action as they consider the sity. 
tion requires. 


Signatory governments which have not accepted th 
agreement by July 16 may be granted an extension of tin 
thereafter by the Council for depositing an instrument ¢ 
acceptance. 

ARTICLE XXI. ACCESSION 


Article XXI provides that the Council may by two. 
thirds of the votes cast by the exporting countries and, 
like vote by the importing countries approve accession 
to the agreement on the part of any Government not 4} 
ready a party and prescribe conditions for accession. 
ARTICLE 


XXII. DURATION, AMENDMENT, 


TERMINATION 


WITHDRAWAL, AND 


Article XXII fixes the terminus of the agreement at 
July 31, 1959, and stipulates that the Council at such time 
as it considers appropriate shall communicate to the 
contracting governments its recommendations regarding 
the renewal of the agreement. The Council is also av. 
thorized to invite any nonmember government having a 
substantial interest in international trade in wheat to 
participate in its discussion in connection with renewal or 
replacement. 

The Council may by a majority of the votes held by 
the exporting countries and a majority of the votes held 
by the importing countries recommend to the participating 
countries an amendment to the agreement. It would be 
come effective if accepted by countries holding two-thirds 
of the votes held by the exporting countries and a like vote 
by the importing countries. 

Any exporting country which considers its interests to 
be prejudiced by nonparticipation in or withdrawal from 
the agreement of any importing country listed in annex A 
of article III responsible for more than 5 percent of the 
guaranteed quantities in the annex may withdraw from 
the agreement by giving written notice of withdrawal to 
the Government of the United States before August 1, 
1956. A like privilege is accorded to an importing cout 
try in the event of nonparticipation of an exporting coul- 
try listed in annex B. 

Any country which considers its national security to be 
endangered by the outbreak of hostilities may withdraw 
from the agreement by giving 30 days’ written notice. 


ARTICLE XXIII. TERRITORIAL APPLICATION 


Article XXIII provides that any government may de 
clare that its rights and obligations under the agreemett 
do not apply in respect of all or any of the Overseas terti- 
tories for the foreign relations of which it is responsible. 
In the absence of such a declaration its rights and obligt 
tions under the agreement apply in respect of all its 


territories. 
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Calendar of Meetings! 


Adjourned During June 1956 
U.N. International Law Commission: 8th Session . . Geneva. Se 6 ee es  6~6AES {Jone 30 
U.N. Committee of Experts To Review the Salaries, Allow ances, New York. . es... May 10-June 30* 


and Benefits System. 
U.N. International Sugar Conference. . ‘ New York. . . . . . May 21-June 20 
WMO: 2d World Comparison of Radiosondes . Payerne (Switzerland) . . . . May 23-June 20 
Caribbean Commission: 22d Meeting. . Cayenne (French Guiana). . . May 24-June 2 
FAO Joint Subcommission on Me diterranean For estry Problems. Nice. ..........- May 27-June 3 
i iGovernine Body: 1324 Session. ............ Geneva. ......... . (May 28-June2 
UNREF Executive Committee:3d Session. . ........ Geneva. .......... + £=May 28-June 2 
WHO Executive Board: 18th Session. . ....... +... =. + 4Geneva. . . 2... . May 28—June 2 
PAIGH Directing Council: Ist Meeting. . ....... .-. México, D. " See ae rs May 28-June 4 
U.N. Conference of Plenipotentiaries on Maintenance Obliga- New York. ......... May 29-June 20 
tions. 
16th International Conference on Large Electric High-Tension Paris. ........... May 30-June 9 


Systems (CIGRE). 
Inter-American Commission of Women: 11th General Assembly . Ciudad —— Sas ee se) 6e I-2E 
International Seed Testing Association: 11th Congress (Executive Paris. . 2. ee e ~~)6June 4-9 
= pe 4 2 oD z 
Committee Meetings June 1 and 10). 
Permanent International Association of Navigation Congresses: Brussels. 
Annual Meeting of the Permanent International Commis- 
5 


June 5 (one day) 


sion. 
PASO Executive Committee: 28th Meeting . Washington. ........ June 5-13 
U.N. ECAFE Working Party of Se nior Geologists on the Prepara- Tokyo June 5-10 
tion of a Regional Geological Map for Asia and the Far East: 
2d Meeting. 
International Meeting of Tonnage Measurement Experts . Copenhagen. ........ June5d-17 
International Labor Conference (ILO): 39th Session . Geneva. .........~. June 6-28 
2 


International Commission for Criminal Police: 25th General Vienna . June 7-13 


Meeting. 
Internationa! Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries: Halifax. .......... Junell-ld 
6th Annual Meeting. 
UNESCO Intergovernmental Copyright Committee. . Paris oo. Rw: ws ARE PRESEG 
UN. ECAFE Subcommittee on Minerals Resources Develop- Tokyo June 12-17 
ment: 2d Meeting. 
ICAO Meeting of CONSOL Technical Advisory Panel. . .. Paris. .......... =. June 13-23 
International Rubber Study Group: Management Committee . PAIS) cs oe Sie ees ys ©. ES 
sth World Power Conference . eras Vienna. 3 ws sss ss « )6Sune T7-2e 
FAO Council: 24th Session. . Re Mics <5) 40r a Rome. 66. 2... 5 <« Jenede-19 
FAO Committee on C ommodity Problems: 27th Session. . . . Rome 2% 2 ee ss «© Sune 18-29 
FAO Committee on Relations with International Organizations . Rome Ns June 21 (one day) 
FAO Meeting of Fish Processing Technologists. . . .. . . . Rotterdam ......... June 25-29 
U.N. ECE 3 oal Trade Subcommittee Beicen & Neca? 3) HGONEVA 4. SS a) ws aioe 2: RRO Zande 
U.N. ECE Coal Classification Working P: ity Shean 4 a” GREVaK (ie Bat Soe a Ee ZG-2e 
U.N. ECE Go: il Utilization Working Party 5 a one ox | SGRNBVAR, Gl vars. Ge) Re ado 


In Session as of June 30, 1956 


North Pacifie Fur Seal Conference . . Washington. Nov. 28 (1955)- 
U.N. Trusteeship Council: Standing C ommittee on Administra- New York ......... June 7- 

tive Unions. 
U.N. Trusteeship Council: 18th Session New: MOrk? . 4,564 «64 s “une 
ICAO Assembly: 10th Session . . 5) CAYAOAR fk eG wo hans <> (ERRORS 
International Association for Bridge : and Struc ture l E ngineering: Dishes 6) kk eae %. OER 


doth Congress. 

1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, June 22, 1956. Asterisks indicate tentative dates. Following 
isa list of abbreviations: U.N., United Nations; WMO, World Meteorological Organization; FAO, Food and Agriculture 
Organization; ILO, International Labor Organization; UNREF, United Nations Refugee Fund; WHO, World Health 
Organization; PAIGH, Pan American Institute of Geography and History; CIGRE, Conférence internationale des 
Teseaux élee trique s; PASO, Pan American Sanitary Organization; ECAFE, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East; UNESCO, U nited Nations Edueational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; ICAO, International Civil Aviation 
Organization: ECE, Economic Commission for Europe; ECOSOC, Economie and Social Council; IBE, International 
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Bureau of Education; ITU, International Telecommunication Union; CCIR, Comité consultatif international des radio- 
communications; SEATO, Southeast Asia Treaty Organization; UNICEF, United Nations Children’s Fund; ICEM, 
ntergovernmental Committee for European Migration. 
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Calendar of Meetings— Continued 


Scheduled July 1-September 30, 1956 


U.N. ECE Coal Statistics Working Party 

U.N. ECE Committee on Agricultural Problems : 

AC ) Technical Advisory Committee on Desert Locust Control: 
ys Session. 

a os ECOSOC Technical Assistance Committee ..... 

) Dese srt Locust Control Committee: 3d Session 

Economic and Social Council: 22d ‘Session . 


sts 


19th Inte rnational Conference on Public Education (Joint IBE/ 


UNESCO). 

UNESCO Executive Board: 44th Session . 

FAO Technical Panel on Forestry Education: 
ing. 

WMO Panel on Water Resources Development 

International Whaling Commission: 8th Meeting 

International Wheat Council: 19th Session . . 

International Congress on Housing and Town Planning : 

FAO Meeting on Control of Tick-Borne Diseases of Livestock . 

International Association of Theoretical and Applied Limnology ; 

13th Congress. 

20th International Physiological Congress. 

U.N. ECAFE 
terials: 4th Meeting. 

PAIGH Commission on Geography: Meeting of National Mem- 
bers. 

41st Internation al Esperanto Congress . 

8th International Conference of Social Work . 


U.N. European Regional Consultative Group on the Prevention 


of Crime and Treatment of Offenders: 3d Session. 
j onal Geographical Congress 
tional Geographical Union: 9th Ge neral Asse mbly 





Plenarv Session. 

U.N. Cea ference of Peat ting on a ey Con- 
vention on the Abolition of Slavery, the Slave Trade and 
Institutions and Practices Similar to Slavery. 

J.N. E CARE, UNE 5CO Seminar on Urbanisation : 


T 
17 
10th em nation al Co nares ss of E janaiioey . F 
} bt ee ; j 
ternation nal Ins stitute for the ‘Protection of C hildh ‘ood: 





so Bey C ongress of Soil Science 


6th i 


5th International Congress of Anthropological and E ‘thnolog gical 


pPcience. 

FAO Council: 25th Session . 

Educational A 

Bt ational Congress for the History of ae and 4th 

Asse mbly of the International Union for t} e History 
of Seience 

6th IL O Regional Conference of American States Members . 

SEATO Committee of Economic Experts. . ......4.2.. 

U N ECE land Transport Committee: Experts’ Meeting To 
Study ain Techr ical tailway Questions 

Internationa] Geological Congress: 20th Session . 

U NIC L F Executive Board and Program Committee . . ra yr 

U.N JAFFE Railway Subcommittee: Working Party on Rail- 
ace Track Slee saves s ; 

ICAO Joint Financing Conference To Revise the Danish and 
Icelandic Agreements 














FAO Conference: Ppecial Se ssion Th 

ASO Executive Committee: 29th Meeting a are ee ‘ 

9th Meeting of PASO Directing Council and 8th Meeting of 
Regional Committee of WHO for the Americas 

U.N. ECAFE Working Party on Economic De velopment and 
Planning: 2d Meeting 

3d ICAO Air Navigation Conference : 

JLO Tripartite Preparatory Technical Maritime Conference . 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and 
International Monetary Fund: 1Jth Annual Meeting of 
Boards of Governors 

14th Internationa] Dairy Congress 

ICEM Executive Committee: 5th Session 





v 
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1 st A d Hoc Meet be 


Working Party on Housing and Building "Ma- 


TU. Int ernational Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR): 


uthorities of the North Atlantic Treaty Countries . 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Tehran. 


Geneva. 
Tehran 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Paris... 
Oxford ( (England) . 


Geneva 
Lendon 
London 
Vienna 
Rome . 
Helsinki . 


Brussels . 
Bangkok 


Rio de Janeiro 


Copenhagen 
Munich 
Geneva 


Rio de Janeiro 
tio de Janeiro 
Warsaw 


Geneva 


Bangkok. 
Venice. 
Montreal 
Edinburgh . 
Montevideo 


Paris 


Phils adelphia 


Rome 
Paris . ; 
Florence and Mil an. 


Habana. 
Bangkok 


Geneva 


México, D. F. 
New York 
sangkok 


(Undetermined) 


Jiome 
Antigua (Guate mala). 
Antigua (Guatemala) 


sangkok 
Montreal] 


London 
Washington. 


Jiome and Milan 


Geneva 


Department 


July 2- 
July 2- 
July 3- 


July 4- 
July 8- 
July 9- 
July 9- 


July 11- 
July 13- 


July 16- 
July 16- 
July 17- 
July 22- 
July 23- 
July 27- 


July 30- 
July 30- 


July 30- 


August 4- 
August 5- 
August 6- 


August 9- 
August 9- 
August 9- 


August 13- 


August 13- 
August 16- 
August 17- 
August 19- 
August 27- 


August 29- 
Sept. 1- 


Sept. 3 
Sept. 3- 
Sept. : 


ew) 


Sept. 3 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 3 


Sept. 4 
Sept. 4 
Sept. 5 


Sept. 6 
Sept. 10 
Sept. 11 
Sept. 16 
Sept. 17 
Sept. 18 


Sept. 19 
Sept. 24 


Sept 24 
Sept 24 
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Calendar of Meetings— Continued 


Scheduled July 1-September 30, 1956—Continued 


3d International Congress on Archives. 


FAO/WHO Nutrition Committee for South ¢ and E: ast Asia: 4th 


Meeting. 


15th International Congress of Military Medicine and Pharmacy. 


PASO Executive Committee: 30th Meeting 

International Almond Convention. 

International Atomic Energy Agency 
the Draft Statute. 


ICAO Legal Committee: Subcommittee on Legal Status of Air- 


craft. 


WHO Regional Committee for Western Pacific: 7th Session . 
U.N. Advisory Committee on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy . 
UNESCO International Advisory Committee on Curriculum . 


: Ge neral Conference on New York. . 


Florence ......... . Sept. 26 
EOMYO c.g +. 2s 6 oo ee ek | ea 
Belgrade ..........- Sept. 29 
Antigua (Guatemala). . . .. Sept. 29 
Bari (Italy) . Sete September* 


September 


Europe. September 
Manila. Septémber 
New York. September 
eo September 





A Year of Progress in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


Statement by Delmas H. Nucker 


U.S. Special Representative in the Trusteeship Council * 


For the second time I have the honor as Special 
Representative for the Administering Authority 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands to 
serve as reporter before this body. I have the 
privilege thus of not only reviewing the activities 
of our administration since July 1, 1955, but of be- 
ing able to amplify those events I reported on last 
year and in which I feel significant and note- 
worthy progress has been made. 

This year’s review has an added feature, for 
along with the report of the Administering Au- 
thority will be examined the report of the 1956 
United Nations Visiting Mission.’ 

To date three Visiting Missions have toured the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific. This was the first 
time, in my role as Acting High Commissioner, 
that I have had the privilege and honor of 
ceiving such a Mission. ‘The Mission’s visit was 
Without question one of the highlights of the year. 


‘Made in the U.N. ‘Trusteeship Council on June 19 
(U.S./U.N. press release 2421). Mr. Nucker is Acting 
High Commissioner of the Trust Territory of the Pacitic 
Islands. For a review of the previous year by Mr. Nucker, 
See BoLLerin of July 25, 1955, p. 1538 

“ULN. doc, 1T/1255 dated June 19. 
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The unflagging interest, the patience, and un- 
failing courtesy with which the Mission went 
about the task of meeting with the Micronesians— 
all were true tributes to the principles and pre- 
cepts of the Trusteeship Council. The Mission 
gave the Micronesian a better realization of his 
relationship to the United Nations and the Trus- 
teeship Council. 

The Mission was able to experience at firsthand 
some of the problems posed by our tremendous 
logistic situation as well as observing the vast dif- 
ferences in cultural background between districts. 
I am certain the members were impressed with the 
combination of unique difficulties which faces the 
Administering Authority, paramount of which 
are the vast expanses of sea area in which our small 
scattered islands le, the limited natural resources 
of the area, the differences in languages and cus- 
toms, and the general simplicity of life that is still 
the mode once away from the district center. 


Administration 
With the 


Guam, the High Commissioner’s staff has been able 
contact 


centralization of headquarters on 


to work closely with the districts. The 
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has been of a two-way nature, for it is possible now 
for headquarters personnel to get out into the dis- 
tricts easily to observe at firsthand district needs 
and problems and for district administrators and 
other district personnel to quickly contact head- 
quarters either by radio or by coming by air to 
Guam. A much more efficient administration 
operation has been the result. Our present cen- 
tralization has allowed me, for example, to make 
seven inspection trips throughout the area during 
the past year. 

A major event affecting the American personnel 
was the institution in the territory last April of 
the competitive Civil Service. Such a move, it 
is hoped, will enable us to build up a permanent 
vareer service administration staff, which will 
insure more continuity of service as well as at- 
tracting better trained personnel. 

A slight increase over last year in our American 
personnel staff has come about through the expan- 
sion of our agricultural program and our intensive 
construction program. Our permanent Microne- 
sian personnel increased slightly, from 1,575 to 
1,437; but unlike the increase of our American 
staff, much of which was temporary in nature, the 
increase of our Micronesian staff reflected the 
growing emphasis on the gradual use of qualified 
Micronesians whenever possible, as well as ex- 
pansion in such needed services as public health 
and agriculture. Another 450 additional Micro- 
nesians are employed by the administration; but 
these are mainly in our special construction pro- 
gram, and their employment must be considered 
in a somewhat temporary light, since in the fore- 
seeable future of the next 5 years our construction 
program will begin to slack off. 


Economic Development 


Our present economic policy centers around the 
principle of encouraging the Micronesians to ex- 
pand and develop their own economy to the great- 
est extent their natural resources and their own 
capabilities will allow. The administration has 
continued to render substantial assistance to local 
trading and commercial firms to promote their 
early self-sufficiency. Since July 1, 1955, over 
$378,000 has been loaned to the major Micronesian- 
owned limited stock trading companies in five dis- 
tricts. ‘These loans have better enabled the local 
trading companies to purchase and collect copra 
in the field, to build up and maintain adequate 
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stocks, to construct improved and permanent facil- 
ities, and to allow them to purchase or lease ships 
for intradistrict trade. 

Copra remains the main source of income for 


most Micronesians of the territory. Copra pro- 
duction rose to 12,372 tons during the 1955 fiscal 
year, with a total revenue of approximately $1,- 
334,400. This year an estimated tonnage of 
approximately 13,160 short tons is expected to 
produce a revenue of roughly $1,378,000. Other 
major income of this year is expected as follows: 
trochus $200,000; handicraft $40,000; fresh pro- 
duce $70,000; and scrap $100,000. 

Phosphate mining at Angaur was completed on 
April 30, 1955, and by June 30 all backfilling and 
processing as required by the contract had been 
complied with, and all Japanese contract person- 
nel departed from Angaur on July 2, 1955. Re- 
cropping of the filled area, which was begun 
several years ago, is continuing satisfactorily. 


Agriculture 


Since agriculture is the main industry of the 
Trust Territory and the chief economic activity 
of its people, continued emphasis has been placed 
on the overall strengthening of our agricultural 
program. Lessthan 18 months ago the agriculture 
department consisted of the staff agriculturist, the 
staff entomologist, and eight district agricultur- 
ists. It now consists of 14 district agriculturists, 
the staff entomologist, the staff fisheries biologist, 
the staff copra adviser, and the director of agri- 
culture and fisheries, making a total staff of 18 
professionally trained agricultural experts. It is 
hoped to increase this to 19 within the next few 
months by the recruitment of a plant pathologist. 
Also 19 additicnal Micronesians were employed in 
agriculture during 1956. 

It is our desire to improve subsistence agricul- 
ture while not forgetting the importance of the 
cash crop, such as copra and cacao. Some experi- 
mentation with new subsistence plants and cash 
crops is being carried on. To implement this pro- 
gram we have established an agricultural center 
in each district and have, as well, extension agents 
working with our Micronesians to develop better 
agricultural processes. 

The expansion of the agricultural program has 
included our special agricultural projects, such as 
the cacao plantation in Palau, the coconut planta- 
tion in Ponape, and the experimental atoll agri- 
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cultural research station in Jaluit in the Marshalls. 
The activities of these specialized projects, by 
supplying valuable plant materials, breeding 
stock, and information, complement the work done 
by the district agriculturists. 

The employment of a copra expert as the staff 
copra adviser will, we hope, enable us to measur- 
ably improve our copra production. With copra 
as the major agricultural export crop of the Trust 
Territory, as well as the most important food crop, 
the proper cultivation of coconuts, the replacing 
of aging and nonproductive trees, and the better 
processing of copra are among the most important 
aims of our agricultural program. 

The staff fisheries biologist is concentrating for 
the present on the supervising of the trochus har- 
vesting program. His work eventually will ex- 
pand into an overall fisheries program for the 
territory. 

The new plant pathologist will concentrate first 
on the investigation of plant disease problems in 
the Marshalls and the Palaus and will gradually 
expand his work into the other needs of the area. 

We are continuing work in the elimination of 
the rhinoceros beetle; progress is slow but is now 
effective. Based on experimental results of agi- 
guan in the Marianas, where the introduced car- 
nivorous snail effectively brought about control of 
the giant African snail pest, we have scattered over 
5,000 of these carnivorous snails throughout the 
islands of the territory. Ultimate control of the 
pest snail now appears to be within sight. 

Thus the past year has seen the granting of 
increased funds for strengthening the agriculture 
program, the doubling of the professionally 
trained staff, the expansion of our broad program 
of extension and experimental work, and con- 
tinued efforts to maintain control of pests. 


Land Resettlement 

A basic policy of the Administering Authority 
is to return to Micronesian hands as soon as pos- 
sible land that falls in the category of public do- 
main. As one method of accomplishment our 
homesteading program has pushed steadily for- 
ward. In Ponape approximately 1,000 acres in 
the Metalanim plantation area have been home- 
steaded by about 145 families from the overpopu- 
lated islands of Pingelap and Kapingamarangi 
of Ponape District and Losap Island of Truk 
District. 
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The Ponape Land Advisory Board presently is 
in the process of selecting additional areas suitable 
for homesteading so that this well-accepted pro- 
gram may continue. 

The Marshall Islands District poses special prob- 
Jems because of the widely scattered location of 
the atolls and the limited acreage of public land, 
for only 1,500 acres are available for development 
of homesteads. Homesteading of this public land 
nonetheless is under way, and two fairly large 
islands will be homesteaded this present year. 

In Palau the return of public land to Micro- 
nesians continues in a twofold manner. One is 
the return of land to municipalities by grants for 
municipal use. Two such large-scale grants have 
been made to date, a grant of approximately 200 
acres to the municipality of Peleliu on Ngesebus 
Islands for coconut planting, and another of ap- 
proximately 400 acres on Ngemelis Island for the 
same purpose to Koror municipality. Individual 
homesteading is also under way with the opening 
up of a sizeable homestead area of 100 acres on 
the island of Babelthuap. 

Truk District proportionally has less so-called 
government land than other districts, only some 
6 percent of the total land area falling in this 
category. The homesteading of this small area 
is now in the planning stage, and the local land 
advisory board is working on the establishment 
of public-land homesteading policies and patterns. 

Surveying presently is under way in Rota pre- 
paratory to the inauguration of a homestead pro- 
gram there. - 

In Yap, there is practically no problem with 
respect to return of land. 

In all districts the administrative retention areas 
have been determined and land not needed is being 
returned to the Micronesians. 


Claim Settlement 

Noteworthy progress has been achieved in the 
settlement of claims by the Micronesians against 
the Administering Authority. 

Settlement of claims for private land which the 
United States and certain of its agencies finds it 
necessary to use has moved at last from the realm 
of planning into the stage of actual implementa- 
In Saipan all pending land claims of this 


« 


tion. 
nature have been settled. In the Marshalls, where 
Bikini and Eniwetok claims have particularly 
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been brought to the attention of the Council,’ we 
have settled the administrative problems involved 
in obtaining the necessary funds. Promptly upon 
my return from this session of the Council, I plan 
to send personnel from my staff to Kili and Uje- 
lang to negotiate with the former residents of 
Bikini and Eniwetok a settlement of their claims 
for those two areas. I assure the Council that this 
type of land claim will now be pressed to as rapid 
a conclusion as possible, not only in the Marshalls 
but in all other districts as well. 

In the Truk District the principal phase of the 
land program has been completed with the settle- 
ment of all claims for the use of private land by 
the Trust Territory Government. Within the past 
month approximately 350 Trukese landholders 
shared in the initial payment of over $45,000. 
Negotiations are under way at present for the 
settlement of similar land claims in the Marshalls. 
It is hoped that implementation of these will be 
under way before the close of the present calendar 
year. A point worthy of mention is that in both 
areas the Administering Authority is not purchas- 
ing the land in perpetuity but rather is paying for 
its use with the residual rights of ownership re- 
maining in the name of the original Micronesian 
owner. 

In all of our districts it is now reported that yen 
redemption claims have been settled. All such 
claims appear to have been satisfactorily met. We 
are now completing arrangements for the payment 
to Trust Territory residents of the so-called con- 
tractual claims, such as bonds and postal savings. 
These we hope to settle before the end of this 
calendar year. 


Education 


Our educational aim is to provide education 
which will be of permanent value and use by 
Micronesians in their society. 'To accomplish this, 
Micronesians in ever-increasing numbers are tak- 
ing over important positions in the Education 
Department. One of our district directors of 
education is a Micronesian. AJ] but one of our 
superintendents of education and all our school 
principals are Micronesian. 

The concern and interest of the Micronesians 
in elementary education which they themselves 
completely support is seen in the increase in the 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 23, 1956, p. 689. 
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number of local boards of education, in the mini- 
mum qualifications for elementary schools that 
are being set up, and in the construction of school 
buildings on the part of the local municipalities, 

At the end of World War II, few of the children 
of Micronesia had ever been to school for any very 
extended period of time. Today 155 public 
schools have been established throughout the area 
with combined enrollments of over 8,601 students, 
An additional 2,228 students are enrolled in the 
26 private mission schools, making a total of 10,829 
elementary and intermediate students studying 
within the territory. Two hundred and fourteen 
students were studying during the past year in 
higher-education institutions outside the territory, 
of which 150 were in high school or junior college 
in Guam. 

Plans are now being implemented for placing 
increased emphasis on education beyond the in- 
termediate-school level within the territory. Our 
Pacific Islands Central School is being strength- 
ened as a plant and as to its curriculum. This 
year we are adding a third year of instruction to 
P.I.C.S., and within the next few months we hope 
to begin work on a permanent site for P.I.C.S. in 
Ponape. When this building program is com- 
pleted, we will have a physical plant which will 
permit a greater emphasizing of Micronesian 
needs in health, education, agriculture, adminis- 
tration, economics, and industry. 

While the major emphasis in this expanded 
P.I.C.S. will be to turn out better trained students 
with specialized backgrounds for work within 
their communities, in our new third year stress 
also will be placed on grooming selected candidates 
who can be sent to seats of higher learning out- 
side the territory to give them additional skills 
and training. 

An important educational achievement of the 
year was the pioneer work done by the teacher 
trainers working in the out islands in developing 
community-orientated schools. 

Continuing stress is placed on the development 
of educational materials adapted to the local cul- 
tures. These are prepared in English and then 
translated into local vernaculars. Two districts 
now have printing presses in operation for this 
service, while the rest continue to issue such teach- 
ing aids in mimeographed form. 

Our programs of adult education, school agri- 
culture, and vocational education continue to be 
pushed vigorously. 
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Public Health 

The keystone of our public health program re- 
mains the improvement of the health and sanitary 
conditions of the Micronesians. 

Tuberculosis remains the major health problem. 
Those who are found to have contracted the disease 
are being given treatment with the best medicine 
available. Our next step in further control will 
be a BCG vaccination program. In sum, there 
is less tuberculosis than last year. 

Through modern drugs and improved sanita- 
tion practices the parasitic diseases of the gastro- 
intestinal tract are being diminished. New 
leprosarium wards which were completed in Truk, 
Yap, and Ponape during the year now permit 
us to take care of all leprous patients in their 
home districts. The therapeutic benefit of their 
home community environment, plus the applica- 
tion of new curative techniques, has shortened the 
treatment time of the disease. Extra precautions 
against smallpox and tetanus have been instituted. 

The core of our health program remains the six 
district hospitals, which are manned by qualified 
American and Micronesian medical staffs. New 
hospital construction is under way at Koror, Truk, 
and Yap so that in all but the Marshalls District 
new hospital facilities are now or will soon be 
available. 

Training programs for Micronesian public- 
health personnel were expanded during the year, 
resulting in the placing of greater responsibility 
upon Micronesians in all public-health branches. 
In the Marshalls, the district director of public 
health is Micronesian, as well as is the entire staff 
of the public-health department, except for one 
American hospital administrator. In the field 
of dental services only the interdistrict director 
now is American; in all districts the dental clinics 
are completely manned by Micronesian staffs. 

Four Trust Territory students were enrolled 
at the Suva Medical School, with three new stu- 
dents applying for admission during the year. In 
addition, two medical practitioners and two nurses 
were sent to Honolulu for advanced training, mak- 
ing a total of four doctors and three nurses now 
in postgraduate study there. 

The Trust Territory School for Nursing was 
moved from Ponape to Koror in the Palau Dis- 
trict, providing for improved and permanent fa- 
cilities and permitting the establishment of a basic 
training program of 20 months. 
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A 3-month sanitation program for health work- 
ers has been instituted. Training of health 
workers on a local level continued. 

A general improvement in health conditions 
throughout the territory can be reported. 


Construction 

Our construction and rehabilitation program 
has continued without interruption and at a sig- 
nificantly accelerated pace. Over $1,600,000 has 
been spent in the past 2 years on our construction 
program; and it is anticipated that the expendi- 
ture will continue at this rate for the next 4 to 5 
years, at which time it is felt that an adequate 
physical plant will have been achieved. 

It is planned this year to continue the construc- 
tion of needed facilities such as power plants, 
warehouses, reefers, roads, harbor and dock in- 
stallations, administration housing, as well as be- 
ginning the construction of a permanent physical 
plant for the Pacific Islands Central School. 

This greatly expanded construction program 
remains closely geared to the local economy. 
Local Micronesians under the direction of our 
public works personnel are carrying out all the 
construction work. Not only is the local economy 
being strengthened by this procedure, but it en- 
ables our Micronesian employees to acquire or im- 
prove their skills through such employment. To 
implement this program a vocational trades in- 
structor has been added to our staff and will di- 
rect a full-scale on-the-job training program 
within the Public Works Division. 


Logistics and Supply 

The improvement of our supply and logistic 
operations continues to be one of our major 
concerns. 

In one district, that of the Marshalls, the goal 
of turning over intradistrict shipping to the Mi- 
cronesians already has been achieved. Here the 
Marshall Islands Import-Export Company has 
two intradistrict trading ships in operation and, in 
addition, operates for the Administering Author- 
ity under contract its medical survey ship. The 
extension of service made possible by these locally 
operated vessels has brought about increased copra 
production and has materially raised the standard 
of living of the Marshallese in the outer atolls. 
As suitable ships are made available, it is hoped 
that the local trading companies in the other dis- 
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tricts, likewise, will take over all intradistrict 
shipping. 

Goal number two, that of drawing established 
shipping lines directly into the Trust Territory 
orbit, is well on the way to accomplishment with 
the development of Majuro as a world port of 
call. Since October 12, 1954, when the first com- 
mercial ship made her maiden call at Majuro, 
vessels have called at Majuro 11 times to pick up 
copra and deliver cargo. We hope to be able to 
schedule regular service at the rate of one ship 
every 2 months this present year. 

Our air transportation service continues to be 
provided under special contract by a fleet of am- 
phibious SA-16A planes which have demonstrated 
their worth to us in their larger passenger accom- 
modation, cruising speed, and safety features over 
our former air service. I might mention that one 
of our SA-16A planes was chartered by the United 
Nations Visiting Mission and provided its air 
transportation during its tour of our territory. 

The past year has seen a strengthening of our 
radio communication system. Major stations are 
maintained at each of the 6 district centers. A 
significant feature of our present communication 
program is the construction of secondary stations 
on the outer islands. In 1953 only 5 such outer- 
island radio stations were in existence; now there 
are 18 in operation. 


Political and Social Advancement 

We are highly conscious of our responsibilities 
in the political advancement of the Micronesian 
people. We recognize that these people are men 
and women of stature with ways of living which 
have been satisfactory to them in the past, and we 
are permitting changes and developments to take 
place gradually as the people are ready for them, 
rather than bringing sudden departures from tra- 
dition which could affect their total sense of secu- 
rity and stability. In consonance with the fore- 
going it is thought that an organic act, which 
will reflect the needs of the Micronesians, will 
come into being by 1960. 

Significant progress has been made toward a 
goal of self-government. In the sphere of local 
government, steady progres can be reported in 
the efficiency of municipal governments and the 
operation of the advisory councils and congresses. 
An increasing number of municipal officers now 


are selected by popular ballot. As an example 
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of the trend toward democratic processes, out o} 
the 102 municipalities in the Trust Territory, 9; 
now elect their magistrates. We are certain tha 
this trend will continue and believe that withiy 
2 or 3 years we will be able to report that all magis 
trates throughout the territory will be selecte 
by the elective process. 

The Palauan Congress, since the granting of, 
formal charter last year, has taken great stride 
toward political maturity. In 1955 the Pala 
Congress during its two annual sessions voted 
bills setting up collection of taxes and fees, estab. 
lished a district budget, legislated a law setting 
up minimum, qualifications of elementary school 
teachers, and a law providing for financial assist. 
ance to needy municipalities to aid them in meet. 
ing these minimum standards of elementary school 
teachers. All of the laws, I am happy to report, 
were approved without change by me in my role 
as Acting High Commissioner. 

In Truk, the annual magistrates conference, 
fourth of its kind since its inception in 1952, met 
in January 1956 and for the first time in Truk Dis. 
trict’s history approved a district-wide budget for 
the calendar year. Currently we are discussing 
the next step in the political growth of Truk. 
This will be developing of a district-wide con- 
gress, which should be accomplished by 1960. 

In the Marshalls, the Marshallese Congress, 
through its Hold-Over Committee, continued ac- 
tivity. In Yap, our most conservative district, 
the Magistrate’s Council this year drew up a for- 
mal set of rules and regulations governing their 
activities, an event of significant importance 
in their advancement toward a goal of self- 
government. 

In Ponape, the first chartered town in Micro- 
nesia came into being in April 1956. The formal 
chartering of municipalities and towns in Micro- 
We expect to 
make decided progress in this program and hope 


nesia is now in the planning stage. 


that by 1960 most of the municipalities will be 
operating under formal charters. 

In the Northern Marianas, the Saipan Congress 
In Tinian, 
the chartering of a similar congress was the po- 


continued to meet during the year. 


litical highlight of the year. 

Icerdistrict political consciousness gradually 
is beginning to emerge; political leaders are be- 
ginning regularly to attend sessions of congresses 
as observers in districts other than their own. 
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This present summer a conference of representa- 
tive leaders from all districts will be held, a major 
theme of this meeting being discussion of perti- 
yent governmental problems of territory-wide 
interest. 

As an aid to our Micronesians in planning for 
fiture taxation as well as for administration use, 
, tax expert was hired recently under special 
ontract to make a survey of the tax pattern 
of the Trust Territory. His report and recom- 
mendations currently are under study. 


Conclusion 


I have not attempted in this brief summary to 
do other than highlight what I believe to be the 
chief accomplishments of the past year. During 
the question period, their details will be presented 
to the extent that specific inquiries request. 

In closing, I wish to reiterate the basic prin- 
ciples which underlie our administration’s policies 
andactions. Our aim is to show the Micronesians 
how to live better in Micronesia as Micronesians. 
The customs and practices of the Micronesians are 
carefully considered and honored to the fullest 
extent feasible. We recognize also that, while the 
old way of life is changing, the change must be a 
gradual evolutionary process so that the new Mi- 
cronesia which emerges is brought about without 
too severe a disruption and modification of Micro- 
nesian ways of thoughts and customs. 

We envision our task as a joint one where only 
a meeting of minds by Micronesian leaders and 
our administration can arrive at a satisfactory 
long-range solution of mutual problems. Our 
policy hence is to aid them within their limits to 
achieve a position of self-sufficiency in the eco- 
nomic and political spheres, always with the 
thought that we are aiding, not directing, pointing 
the way, not compelling, and always allowing them 
the choice of accepting or rejecting innovations 
which seem proper for us but may be unacceptable 
to them. 

We do not claim changes have taken place which 
overnight liave caused tremendous benefits to 
accrue to the Micronesians. We do take great 
pride in the steady progress being made in the 
bettering of our programs which have the support 
of the Micronesians. Their cooperation as well 
as their sympathetic understanding of mutual 
problems makes our progress one of joint accom- 
plishment. 


July 2, 1956 





U.S. Offers Aid in Measuring 
Radioactive Fallout 
U.S./U.N. press release 2417 dated June 6 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Repre- 
sentative of the United States to the United Na- 
tions, on June 6 sent the following letter to 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold2 


I have the honor to refer to the proposals made 
by the United States establishing uniform pro- 
cedures for the collection and measurement of 
fallout samples which were adopted by the United 
Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation in the course of its initial 
meetings in March. In order to assist other na- 
tions in obtaining their own information as soon 
as possible on levels of radioactivity, Dr. Shields 
Warren, the United States representative, offered 
technical assistance in the establishment of col- 
lection stations, training in methods of analysis, 
and upon request, the processing of samples in the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission lab- 
oratories on behalf of other countries.? 

Specifically, the United States Government at 
the present time is prepared to take the following 
steps: 

1. To assist in the establishment of fallout col- 
lection stations by furnishing upon request to 
States Members of the United Nations or of the 
Specialized Agencies a six months’ supply of 
paper and the necessary stands. 

2. To process the fallout samples collected and 
to furnish analyses of data in order that the find- 
ings may be reported to the United Nations 
Scientific Committee. 

3. To undertake routine radiochemical analyses 
of Sr-90, Cs-137 and certain other nuclides (as 
may be approved by the United States), as re- 
quested by Member States who wish to collect 
samples but do not at the present time have the 
specialized facilities necessary for analyses. 

t. To exchange duplicate standard samples for 
the purpose of comparing analytical techniques. 

Member States desiring assistance under any 
part of the above program should send a communi- 
cation to the Committee Secretary for transmis- 
sion to the United States Mission to the United 
Nations. 

* Circulated on June 13 (U.N. doc. A/AC. 82/INF. 2). 

* For an article on the conference by Dr. Warren, see 


BULLETIN of May 21, 1956, p. 860. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 











Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Narcotic Drugs 

Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of the 
poppy plant, the production of, international and whole- 
sale trade in, and use of opium. Done at New York 
June 23, 1953.” 
Ratification deposited: Spain, June 15, 1956. 


Trade and Commerce 

Declaration on continued application of schedules to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Geneva March 10, 1955. Entered into force March 10, 
1955. TIAS 3487. 

Signature: Austria, January 27, 1956. 

Sixth protocol of supplementary concessions to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and annexed 
schedules. Done at Geneva May 23, 1956. 

Schedules of concessions entered into force: Australia, 
June 14, 1956; Canada, Cuba, United States, June 30, 
1956. 


BILATERAL 


Dominican Republic 

Agreement for cooperation concerning civil uses of atomic 
energy. Signed at Washington June 15, 1956. Enters 
into force on the day on which each Government receives 
from the other written notification that it has complied 
with statutory and constitutional requirements. 


France 

Agreement for cooperation concerning production of 
nuclear power. Signed at Washington June 19, 1956. 
Enters into force on the day on which each Government 
receives from the other written notification that it has 
complied with statutory and constitutional requirements. 


Germany 
Treaty of friendship, commerce and navigation, with pro- 
tocol and exchanges of notes. Signed at Washington 
October 29, 1954. 
Ratifications exchanged: June 14, 1956. 
Enters into force: July 14, 1956 (one month after the 
exchange of instruments of ratification). 


Guatemala 

Agreement providing reciprocally for gratis nonimmigrant 
visas valid for multiple entries. Effected by exchange 
of notes at Guatemala May 30, 1956. Effective June 29, 
1956 (30 days from date of exchange of notes). 


Nicaragua 

Agreement for parcel post service and for insurance of 
parcels. Signed at Managua March 19 and at Washing- 
ton April 4, 1956. Approved and ratified by the Presi- 
dent April 18, 1956. Entered into force July 1, 1956 
(date “mutually settled between the [Postal] Admin- 
istrations of the two countries”). 


* Not in force. 
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Switzerland 
Agreement for cooperation concerning production ¢f 


nuclear power. Signed at Washington June 21, 195¢ 
Enters into force on the day on which each Governmep 
receives from the other written notification that it ha 
complied with statutory and constitutional requirements 





PUBLICATIONS 








Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gor. 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez. 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 
Mutual Understanding and Cooperation. TIAS 329. 
Pub. 6045. 95 pp. 6 maps. $1.25. 


Treaty, with memorandum of understandings reached, be 
tween the United States and Panama—Signed at Panami 
January 25, 1955. Entered into force August 23, 1956. 


Status of United States Forces in Turkey. TIAS 3337. 
Pub. 6109. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Turkey— 
Amending minute of understanding of June 23, 1954. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Ankara April 22 and July 21, 
1955. Entered into force July 21, 1955. 
Defense—Offshore Procurement Program. TIAS 3372. 
Pub. 6147. 22 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Turkey. Ex- 
changes of notes—Signed at Ankara June 29, 1955. En- 
tered into force June 29, 1955. 


Germany—Boundary Between United States Sector of 
Berlin and Soviet Zone of Occupation. TIAS 3378. Pub. 
6158. 2 pp. 2 maps. 20¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics—Signed at Berlin June 25, 
1955. Entered into force June 25, 1955. 


Bahamas Long Range Proving Ground—Use of Certain 
Facilities by Civil Aircraft. TIAS 3379. Pub. 6159. 4 
pp.* 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington July 11 and 22, 
1955. Entered into force July 22, 1955. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. 
pp. 154. 


Agreement between the United States and Haiti—Signed 
at Washington January 28, 1955. Entered into force 
September 12, 1955. 


TIAS 3386. Pub. 6167. 19 


Defense—Offshore Procurement Program. TIAS 3415. 
Pub. 6204. 19 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Luxembourg— 
Signed at Luxembourg April 17, 1954. Entered into force 
September 30, 1955. 
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Afghanistan. U.S. Will _ — — 
Pilgrims to Mecca. . 

American Principles 

The Contest Between Freedom 


(Dulles) 
The Position of ‘the United ‘States in ‘Today's 


World (Lodge) . 

Asia. Opening of SEATO Headquarters at Bang- 
kok (Dulles) 

Atomic Energy 

United States and France Sign Atoms-for-Peace 


Agreement . 
U.S. Offers Aid in Measuring Radioactive Fallout 


(Lodge) 
Canada. U.S., Canada Discuss Problems of Radio 
Frequency ‘Adjustment - ear Me ae 
Communism. The Contest Between Freedom and 
Despotism (Dulles) ae p 


International Wheat Agreement 
letter, 


and _—_ 


Congress, The. 
Transmitted to Senate (text of President’s 
Secretary’s report)  % oe 


Cyprus. Death of William P. Boteler . 


Department of State and — Service. Death 
of William P. Boteler Swe, os 

Economic Affairs 

International Wheat Agreement Transmitted to 
Senate (text of President’s letter, Secretary’s 
report) . as 

Supplementary Tax Conv ention With France 

U.S., Canada Discuss Problems of Radio Frequency 
Adjustment BE EOOS RY tea te ew a ek 


Educational Exchange. Visit to U.S. of tiie 
Speaker of Pakistan National Assembly . 


France 

Supplementary Tax Convention With France . 

United States and France Sign Atoms-for-Peace 
Agreement 

Visit of Foreign Minister Pineau of F rance (Murphy, 
text of joint communique) . Ser May SS ye 


International Law. United States Treaties : Recent 


Developments (Phleger) 


International Organizations and a Calen- 
dar of Meetings . i Neh eh st ae are 


Non-Self-Governing Territories. A Year of Prog- 
ress in the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
(Nucker ) Pi og, aut. Bh Me oR SOS ME 

Norway. Norway in the Postwar Era (Strong) . 


Visit to U.S. of eciand —" of Paki- 
Assembly . 


Pakistan. 
stan National 


Philippines. Vice President Nixon To Visit Manila . 


Presidential Documents. International Wheat 


Agreement Transmitted to Senate . 


Publications. Recent Releases . 


Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. Opening of 
SEATO Headquarters at Bangkok (Dulles) . 


Treaty Information 
MRR PIOUS es sc. a. o> o> Ge eee dle 8 
International Wheat Agreement Transmitted to 
Senate (text of President’s letter, Secretary’s 
report). . - 
Supplementary Tax Conver ention “With France 


Index Vol. XXXV, No.'888 
United States and France Sign Atoms-for-Peace 
25 Agreement i, Se ee Se ek 9 
United States Treaties : Recent ieee 
(Phileger). « . « + r 2 11 
3 U.S.S.R. The Contest sibiininis Freedom and Des- 
potism (Dulles) ‘ 3 
19 United Nations 
U.S. Offers Aid in Measuring Radioactive Fallout 
10 (Lodge) 41 
A Year of Progress in the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands (Nucker) . aac : . 35 
9 Name Index 
41 Boteler, William P. Pa, ae RE, eee ae er 21 
wiles) Seeretary. . «© « 2. + o « « » « » Gee 
18 Eisenhower, President . aN ea EN 26 
Gibbon, Cecil E. . . 25 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, Jr. 19, 41 
3 Murphy, Robert | 
Nixon, Richard M. 10 
Nucker, Delmas H. 35 
26 Phleger, Herman . 11 
Pineau, Christian . 7 
21 Strong, L. Corrin . 22 
21 
Check List of Department of State 
26 Press Releases: June 18-24 
9 Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 
18 sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
Press releases issued prior to June 18 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 319 of 
25 June 14 and 330 of June 16. 
No. Date Subject 
9 331 6/18 Visit of Cecil Gibbon (rewrite). 
: 332 6/18 Death of William Boteler. 
9 *333 6/19 Educational exchange. 
b *334 6/19 Educational exchange. 
ie *335 6/19 Educational exchange. 
' 336 6/19 Radio-frequency discussions with 
Canada. 
11 *337 6/19 Deputy chief of Bonn mission. 
73388 6/20 Talks with Pakistan on tax convention. 
339 6/20 Phleger: “U.S. Treaties: Recent 
833 Developments.” 
4340 6/20 Prochnow: ‘The Economic World To 
Come.” 
3841 6/20 Atomic agreement with France. 
35 342 6/20 Communique on Pineau visit. 
29 *343 6/20 Educational exchange. 
*344 6/20 Atomic agreement with Australia. 
345 6/20 Dulles: “The Contest Between Free- 
95 dom and Despotism.” 
*346 6/21 Atomic agreement with Switzerland. 
10 347 6/22 Dulles: opening of SEATO head- 
quarters. 
348 6/22 Tax convention signed with France. 
26 7349 6/22 Publication of GATT schedule. 
*350 6/22 Educational exchange. 
42 *351 6/22 Atomic agreement with the Nether- 
lands. 
10 7352 6/22 Eleanor Dulles: “The Meaning of For- 
eign Affairs to the Average 
American.” 
42 *353 6/22 Educational exchange. 
*Not printed. 
2% +Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


U.S. Policy in the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa—1955 


The year 1955 witnessed no lessening of American interest in the 
countries and peoples of the Near East, South Asia, and Africa, 
and it brought no end to the difficult and complicated problems 
which have come to the United States from this vital part of the 

{ { world. On the contrary, the old, basic issues, involving the re- 
Cpal men surgent and often strident nationalism of the peoples of the area, 
the problem of self-determination or “colonialism,” and questions 

of the economic development of underdeveloped countries still 
persisted 10 years after the end of the Second World War. In 

of addition, important individual problems such as the Arab-Israel 
controversy, Cyprus, and French North Africa have also remained 

as matters of American concern, whether directly or otherwise, 

because of the position of the United States as one of the leaders 


State of the free world. 
This 63-page booklet surveys significant political issues, prob- 


lems of regional security, mutual security programs and U.S. tech- 
nical and economic assistance, and the outlook in US. policy. 

Copies of U.S. Policy in the Near East, South Asia, and Africa— 
1955 are available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Publication 6330 25 cents 


Order Form 
Please send me __-_- copies of U.S. Policy in the Near East, South Asia, 
Supt. of Documents and Africa—1955. 
Govt. Printing Office 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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(cash, check, or 
money order). 
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